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the drink traffic, and then as to its impending 

nationalisation, had prepared the public for 
drastic action, and the proposals made by Mr. Lloyd 
George on Thursday will, no doubt, seem almost mild 
to many who would have been horrified by them in 
August last. The Chancellor has come to the con- 
clusion that prohibition is a last resort, and, moreover, 
that the public, without good cause shown, would not 
stand it. The Cabinet, on the other hand, declined to 
enter at this time upon a scheme involving such huge 
sums (though the cash transfer would be comparatively 
small) as State Purchase. In the upshot we get a little 
of everything, except, apparently, restriction of hours. 
There is to be a surtax on heavy beers, the duties on 
wines are to be quadrupled and sextupled; those on 
spirits are to be doubled. State control (exercised 
through a new Central Board) is established in 
certain camping areas, and in all areas producing 
munitions of war. Local prohibition may be enacted 
by this Board in areas where the naval or military 
authorities think it necessary, and any house in a 
munition or camping area may be closed at _ the 
discretion ofthe Board. Fair compensation will be given. 


pz rumours, first as to imminent prohibition of 


* * * 


War-workers (and soldiers), in fact, are to have their 
drink cut down thoroughly in one way if the other 
fails to operate, and in order that these shall not feel that 
they have been the victims of too selective a penalisation, 
the habits of the bulk of the ordinary population are 
to be interfered with. Everybody, except the rich, will 
have to drink less (and perhaps worse), unless prepared to 
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spend unimaginable sums upon alcohol; with the im- 
portant reservation that light beers remain cheap. The 
readiness with which the public will accept Mr. Lloyd 
George’s restrictions will be exactly proportioned to his 
ability to justify to the hilt his extremely serious speech 
as to the effects of over-drinking in the private ship- 
yards and in some armament factories. Not for one 
moment do we question the supreme importance of the 
work in the yards and armament factories. Nothing 
should be allowed to impair it. But the last time a 
series of alarming and specific statements were made 
in this regard, the effect of them was later on con- 
siderably diminished by replies from the men’s spokes- 
men. Mr. Lloyd George, we hope, has learnt by this 
time that where charges are being made against bodies 
of citizens, it is not merely decent, but, in the public 
interest highly desirable, that preliminary inquiry should 
be thorough and impartial, and that generalisations 
should not be made unless they can be thoroughly 
substantiated. We postpone further comment on the 
subject until we shall have been provided with further 
details. 
* * * 

The attack on the Dardanelles has been renewed, this 
time with the co-operation of a land force, which it must 
be hoped may prove sufficient. The French have disem- 
barked on the Asiatic side of the straits at Kum Kalch, 
and our own troops at various points on the Gallipoli 
peninsula, especially at the tip. The Turks, whose opera- 
tions are directed by General Liman von Sanders in per- 
son, with the assistance of a very large number of Ger- 
man officers, are making a perfectly scientific resistance, 
and no one must be surprised if our casualties are ex- 


tremely heavy. So far as can be gathered from the 


communiqués, our own strategy is to be of the hammer- 
and-tongs order ; we are to fight our way up from the tip 
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mile by mile. This may be the only practical course ; but 
as the peninsula is rocky, semi-mountainous, and very 
imperfectly mapped, it is bound to be expensive. Our 
chief advantages over the Turks are the flanking fire from 
our fleet, and a probable superiority in munitions, which 
the Turks cannot replace unless Bulgaria or Rumania 
still transmit them. 


* * * 


We cannot but be handicapped by the lack of bases, 
occasioned by the defection of Greece, which, as we 
showed the other day, caused our first attempt to miss 
fire. What this means can be more easily realised if 
we transfer the steaming distances of the Mediterranean 
to our own waters. Suppose the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles to be at Dover : then our present bases, Alexandria 
and Cyprus, are as far off as the Orkneys; whereas 
Salonica is as close as Hull, Mitylene as Worthing, and 
Lemnos rather closer. It is evident that after such a 
long sea passage not only the men, but still more, per- 
haps, the mule transport, which draws the artillery, 
cannot be kept cooped up on board ship indefinitely 
until wanted. Possibly this is why we have occupied 
Enos, as seems to be the case, though not officially 
announced on our side. Enos is virtually on a pro- 
montory, away from the railways and leading to no- 
where. But it is an undefended town, with a harbour 
and pastures and well-watered spaces defensible on the 
land side, which it may be convenient for us to occupy 
for base purposes. The accession of Bulgaria or Greece 
would obviate any such makeshifts ; but there are as yet 
no signs of it. The fleet has, it is said, been very 
heavily reinforced by our older battleships. 


* * * 


The Allies in the Western field of war have, during the 
week, been recovering piecemeal some of the ground 
lost before the considerable German effort at the end 
of last week. The main attack was made north of Ypres, 
at the point of junction between the French and the 
British. Strong German forces had been assembled 
here, and a weapon new to the present struggle was 
employed in the form of asphyxiating gases. The 
French—a composite body at this point of Territorials, 
Africans, and Marines—fell back before the poison, and 
the Canadians were left “hung in theair.” They put up 
a magnificent fight, but were assailed on three sides, and 
ultimately, after suffering terribly heavy casualties, 
retired, leaving behind them four guns, which they 
subsequentiy recovered. In the desperate fighting of 
last week-end, Lizerne, on the left bank of the Yser 
Canal, was twice lost and twice recaptured. At the 
moment of writing, the Germans still appear to hold a 
bridgehead on the canal, vigorous attacks are proceeding 
against Steenstraete, and there is an unconfirmed 
rumour of the recapture of St. Julien. 


* * * 


Whether or not the attack was really meant as a 
“ great drive for the coast,” its results would not appear 
to be of momentous importance. Our losses were heavy ; 
we lost some square miles of territory, and Ypres (the 
military value of which must not be exaggerated) is 
temporarily more exposed than it was. But essentially 


what has happened is that a “ nibble ’’ has been made by 
the party which, during recent months, has sustained 
much more “ nibbling ” than it has inflicted. And that 
gain was admittedly made by a method which is only 
useful under specially favourable conditions, and against 
the future effective use of which precautions have 
already been taken. It may be that, as some critics 
think, the enemy are now making a last desperate 
effort to break through before the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Allies becomes so great as to put a general 
recovery of the offensive by them out of the question. 
But, whatever is happening, it is unlikely that poisonous 
gases will be a very important element in the struggle. 


* * * 


The element, however, now that it has been intro- 
duced, and the possibility of its successful employment 
demonstrated, has probably come to stay. Though pro- 
hibited by a Hague declaration of 1899, which is still 
valid, it can scarcely be regarded as one of the primordial 
thou-shalt-nots, like, for instance, the poisoning of wells, 
of which the enemy of South-West Africa have recently 
been guilty. Indeed, it has been often admitted by 
international lawyers that they were the readier to 
taboo the use of such gases because no practical means 
of using them was in fact known. The unexpectedly short 
range at which war is carried on under the present trench 
conditions has made it feasible to employ heavy gases 
like chlorine or bromine, provided there is just enough 
wind to blow them down upon the enemy without dis- 
persing them. Although they can to a large extent be 
countered by the wearing of respirators and the employ- 
ment of alcohol, ammonia, or other converting agents, 
they will retain some military value for surprise purposes, 
especially against non-European troops. It may be 
noted that in 1899 Great Britain refused to sign the 
Declaration against them, and only acceded to it after- 
wards. The German offence in this instance has been 
breach of law and of good faith rather than of humanity. 


* * * 


The theory that the House of Lords debates large 
national questions better than the House of Commons 
was by no means borne out last Tuesday, when both 
Houses discussed the German treatment of prisoners. 
The discussion in the Commons kept a high level; that 
in the Second Chamber sank, after the speeches of Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Lansdowne, into a quagmire of petty 
carping against Mr. Churchill, in which spite was a good 
deal more apparent than justice or patriotism. Objec- 
tion may well be taken to the way in which our policy 
towards German submarine prisoners was announced, 
but the policy itself conforms to humanity and to the 
Hague Convention, and gives no justification to Germany 
for treating our 39 officers in a way which outrages both. 
The peer who touched zero was Lord Albemarle, who, 
while expressing the view that Mr. Churchill was “solely 
and entirely to blame” for the sufferings of the 39, 
claimed that he had a special right to express it, because 
one of them was his son. We should have thought, on 
the contrary, that the fact imposed on him an absolute 
obligation to hold his tongue. Lord Albemarle’s speech 
was, of course, the very speech which the Germans 
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wanted him to make. The ill-treatment of hostages and 
prisoners by a barbarous enemy is not a new phenome- 
non; and history has long established the rule on which 
their civilised victims (including relatives) should act. 
It is that they should absolutely abstain from furthering 
the enemy’s purpose by bringing any sort of influence to 
bear on their own Government. The rule needs a manly 
spirit for its observance; but since the days of the 
Roman Regulus it has been recognised by all great races, 
and a thousand times exemplified by our own. It is 
curious that in the ranks of our old nobility (Lord Albe- 
marle is the eighth earl) disloyalty to it should first be 
flagrant. The Germans will conclude that they were not 
ill-advised in picking aristocrats for their victims. 


* * * 


The Women’s International Congress at the Hague 
met this week. Miss Courtney, Miss Chrystal Mac- 
millan, and possibly one or two more, were the only 
English delegates present, Mr. McKenna’s selected 
party of delegates having been unable to proceed, owing 
to the suspension of traffic with Holland. The German 
delegates were also less numerous than had been ex- 
pected ; but a considerable number (including Miss Jane 
Addams) arrived from America and from other neutral 
countries, and the Dutch women were, of course, pre- 
sent in force. As we write, the questions concerning the 
origins, course, and end of the present war have been 
kept out of the discussions ; speakers, especially those 
from Germany and Austria, have confined themselves 
to denunciation of war and demands for peaceful 
methods of settling disputes. ‘ Nothing,” says the 
Times correspondent of Wednesday’s proceedings, 
“could have been moredecorous.’”’ But he indicates also 
how inflammable the Congress might be if the contro- 
versial match were applied by telling a story of an 
American lady who said there were no neutrals present 
except the Germans, as everyone sympathised with the 
Belgians. 

* * * 

The Postmaster-General yielded with the least 
possible grace to the decision of the Cabinet that the 
issue between himself and his minor departmental 
officials as to their claim to a “ war bonus” should be 
referred to formal arbitration. But the great majority 
of the House of Commons were heartily pleased with 
the announcement, which promised a respite from the 
complaints of constituents. The same decision will 
presumably be come to on the demand of the Civil 
Service Federation. It is an important step towards 
the settlement of the conditions of work of those who 
directly serve the State Government, not (as now in 
the Admiralty dockyards) by the arbitrary fiat of their 
departmental superiors, but by an impartial tribunal 
concerned only to maintain the level in the Standard 
of Life that the public opinion of the nation may from 
time to time demand. The men should put their 
case solely on the ground of the advance in the cost of 
living, refusing all discussion of “ supply and demand,” 
or the results of the competitive struggle for employ- 
ment elsewhere. The Government claims to be not 
merely an ordinary, but a “ model” employer. If, as 
is constantly asserted, there should be in the Govern- 


ment service no strikes, it follows with irresistible 
cogency that the nation must assume the responsibility 
of seeing that the conditions are everything that they 
ought to be—for the couple of hundred thousand 
manual workers as well as for the brainworking Civil 
Service. It is obvious that no man, not even Mr. 
Charles Hobhouse, can be judge in his own case. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Federation has, of course, secured the 
joint meeting with the representatives of all the colliery 
proprietors, which the latter had so foolishly refused ; 
though it is said to have taken all the authority of the 
Prime Minister, and his own undertaking to preside, 
before the owners would yield. More than one meeting 
will be needed, and perhaps a formal arbitration, 
before a settlement is reached, but the men’s case is 
irresistible. The employers show a naive confidence 
in other people's simplicity when they argue that, 
because the twenty-two separate coalfields differ in 
character and have different wage-rates, it is both 
unfair and impracticable to increase these rates by a 
uniform percentage, even when this is warranted by the 
common cause of an advance in the cost of living. 
Collieries and coal seams differ one from another as 
much as coalfields, but rises by uniform percentages 
are not unknown. The desired war bonus of 20 per 
cent. would leave unchanged the relative wages of the 
different coalfields, as it would those of the different 
collieries within each district. More difficult to over- 
come is the fact that different owners, in different 
parts of the country, are making very different profits. 
But the bad fortune or the incapacity of particular 
employers is no reason why their employees should 
suffer the reduction in their real wages which the rise 
in the cost of living involves, when the industry as a 
whole can easily afford an increase. The real purpose 
of the employers is to delay the inevitable rise. We 
hope the Prime Minister will remember that each day’s 
procrastination transfers, in effect, £40,000 from the 
pockets of the men to those of the employers. 

* * * 


We cannot say that the position of the negotiations 
between Japan and China gets much clearer. All the 
information that is allowed to reach us emanates from 
Chinese sources; and the Japanese Government main- 
tains an attitude of bland surprise—on which neither Sir 
Edward Grey nor Mr. Bryan makes any comment—that 
it should be supposed to be asking for anything inconsis- 
tent with its obligations and undertakings. A Reuter 
despatch gives the actual text of the demands made 
three months ago, which are certainly couched in the 
widest possible terms. As now stated from Peking to 
have been modified, they amount virtually to an exclu- 
sive protectorate over South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, in which Japan has long held a special 
position ; the transfer to Japan of Germany’s predomi- 
nance in the Shantung Province ; a joint ownership and 
exploitation of the Han-Yeh-Ping Company’s ironworks 
and coalmines, in which the Japanese Government has a 
large financial interest ; a right of priority in any de- 
velopment by foreign capital in the Province of Fukien, 
off which lies the Japanese island of Formosa; and cer- 
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tain engagements, which it is not easy to construe, as to 
railway concessions, the purchase of war material from 
Japan, and the inclusion of Japanese among the foreigners 
whom the Chinese Government employs. 


* * * 


It seems evident now that some of the more far- 
reaching of the original claims, or the very wide interpre- 
tations put upon them, have been withdrawn. More- 
over, it is now stated that Japan might be willing, in re- 
turn for a prompt agreement, to give up its conquest of 
Kiau-Chau—apparently meaning to convert Tsingtau 
not into a Japanese Hong Kong, but into a Japanese 
Shanghai! But however the demands may be trimmed 
away, the position still is that China, apparently helpless, 
is being requested to accede to a Japanese suzerainty. 
All this will profoundly affect the future of China. 
As we have said before, we do not suggest that other 
great Powers might not, given so favourable an oppor- 
tunity, have pushed their own interests as Japan 
is doing, irrespective of the wishes of the Chinese and the 
interests of the rest of the world. But the issues involved 
being so momentous, we await with anxiety, and we are 
entitled to have, some information as to the attitude our 
Foreign Office is adopting. 


* * * 


We can whole-heartedly support the appeal on behalf 
of the National Committee for Relief in Belgium which 
has been made by the Lord Mayor (Chairman) and 
leading members of all the churches and parties. The 
Committee’s object is to raise funds to assist the work 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s neutral Commission, which is 
feeding at this moment a large proportion of the Belgian 
population. Ever since the first weeks of the war 
immense quantities of food, to a total value of £10,000,000, 
have been continuously imported into Belgium, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the organisation, under 
Mr. Hoover’s direction, has achieved marvellous results. 
But the resources of the Commission are altogether 
inadequate to meet the present and future demand. 
Before next harvest, it is estimated, something like 
24 million Belgians must be maintained by charity, 
while the remaining 4} millions will continue to get their 
daily allowance of bread through the Commission, and 
to pay for it. Two facts of importance should be made 
clear in connection with this very urgent business. 
First, while money, clothes, and food have been coming 
in from the United States and the British Dominions, 
no appeal has hitherto been made in the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Hoover and his Commission having maintained the 
neutral character of the relief organisation as long as 
circumstances would permit. Secondly, the statement 
is made by Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister in 
Brussels, that not a pound of the food sent under the 
Commission’s guarantee has been touched by the 
German authorities. This assurance should serve to 


dispose of any suspicion on the part of English people 
that in helping to feed the starving in Belgium they are 
adding to the resources of the enemy. The hon. 
treasurer of the newly-formed National Committee is 
Mr. A. Shirley Benn, to whom, at Trafalgar Buildings, 
Charing Cross, all contributions should be addressed. 


THE GERMAN TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS 


N a subject like the ill-treatment of prisoners 
() in Germany it is easy to fall into one of two 
false extremes. Either you can credit every 
wild tale about it (and some very wild tales have been 
circulated by people whom one might have supposed 
incapable of believing them), or you can push the 
scepticism which such tales invite to the point of poch- 
poohing the whole topic. The first course not merely 
creates baseless bitterness, but it cruelly increases the 
anxiety and pain suffered in our own country by the 
relatives of prisoners held in Germany. The second 
course, however, may carry you just as far from the 
truth as the first; and it involves an indifference to 
broken law and outraged humanity which is certainly 
not the mark of a good European. 

A proportion of the prisoners’ tales read at recruiting 
meetings or elsewhere must be rejected or heavily dis- 
counted. An illustration may show why. It was 
reported the other day from one of our own prison- 
camps that a German officer had written home saying 
that he slept on a plank bed and had only a verminous 
blanket. The letter was intercepted by the camp 
censor, and the commandant asked the prisoner to 
show him either the bed or the blanket. He could do 
neither, and admitted that he had written a pure fiction 
in order to stimulate the generosity of his friends at 
home, who were backward in sending him comforts, 
What this story portrays is not German nature, but 
human nature. It is impossible to suppose that among 
all the thousands of captured British officers and men 
there are none who do likewise. Armies on the modern 
scale must include nearly every type of character; and 
captivity can in no case be very conducive to the 
maintenance of moral stamina. 

But no allowances made on this score can dispose of 
the solid residuum of evidence published in the recent 
White Paper. They leave untouched a narrative like 
that of Major Vandeleur, the officer who escaped from 
Crefeld. Major Vandeleur had no motive for fiction; 
his account bears every mark of veracity; and it is 
appalling. Equally difficult to doubt is the cloud of 
testimony from escaped Russians, French and Belgians 
as to the cruelties wreaked on their British fellow- 
prisoners, from which they themselves were exempt. 
There is, too, the written evidence of Germans them- 
selves, found in the diaries and letters of captured men. 
Besides all this, Mr. Primrose assured the House of 
Commons that the Foreign Office had “ absolutely 
reliable information, which they could not publish 
because of its source,”’ regarding those brutalities towards 
English prisoners on their way from the trenches to the 
camps, which are the worst feature of the business and 
the least capable of being removed by American or any 
other inspection. The public does not need this undis- 
closed evidence in order to make up its mind, but 
obviously Ministers cannot ignore it. Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Kitchener, who have it before them, are two people 
not addicted to drawing hasty conclusions or using strong 
language ; and the terms in which on Tuesday last they 
stated their belief in the German cruelties compel the 
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more attention for that reason. Both of them laid 
stress, as the White Paper justified them in doing, upon 
the calculated character of what has taken place. 
Germany stands indicted not with crimes of passion, 
put with crimes done to order. Even where the 
prutalities were committed by German mobs, the point 
is that British captives were deliberately exposed to 
them by the officers in charge, while Russians, French 
and Belgians were usually shielded. 

What ought we to do? It is matter for profound 
satisfaction that the Morning Post's Junker advocacy 
of crude retaliation received no influential support in 
either House. Retaliation, as Lord Robert Cecil said, 
is repugnant to ordinary feeling in this country ; more- 
over, in any competition in cruelty the Germans would 
always leave us far behind. Nor is retaliation upon 
enemy property much sounder in principle or more 
promising in practice than retaliation on enemy persons. 
The only other methods are to use the influence of 
publicity and of neutral inspection, while the war lasts, 
and to threaten to exact punishment, when the war is 
over. Both have now been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

The position for many months was that Germany, 
while openly violating the Hague Convention in regard 
to prisoners, refused to have her prison-camps inspected 
by the agents of a neutral State. We, on the other 
hand, while observing the Hague Convention, welcomed 
neutral inspection. The contrast placed Germany in a 
very unfavourable light before the statesmen of neutral 
countries ; and eventually she has had to give way and 
permit neutral inspection by the agents of the American 
Embassy. It is not quite certain how far this inspection 
will everywhere be effective—whether, for instance, in 
all camps the inspectors will be allowed (as is very 
essential) to converse with prisoners without the inter- 
position of German officials. But on the whole it seems 
likely to eliminate the worst scandals in the camps 
themselves. What it cannot affect is the policy of 
studied brutality which has been observed towards 
British prisoners in transit to them. 

Mr. Asquith on Tuesday took the important further 
step of announcing that when peace is made “ we shall 
not forget this horrible record of calculated cruelty and 
crime, and we shall hold it to be our duty to exact such 
reparation against those who are proved to have been 
the guilty agents and actors in the matter as it may be 
possible for us to do.”’ Asked by a subsequent speaker 
whether he would use his influence to procure a similar 
declaration from our Allies, he nodded his assent. ‘The 
announcement itself, which was very formally and 
deliberately made, is as definite as any could be in the 
cireumstances. The right way, if possible, to deal with 
offences of this kind is not to retaliate on innocent people 
how, but to punish the guilty at the close of the war. 
But since nobody knows yet how tle war will end, 
statesmen have to avoid the mistake of the man who 
divided the bear’s skin during the animal's lifetime. 
Specific threats would be premature. The Prime 
Minister’s threat avoids this objection ; it only commits 
him if and so far as we win; but it binds him so de- 
finitely in that event as to leave the German authorities 
under no illusions. 


The threat’ might well be extended to the rest of the 
more serious German crimes against international law. 
The names of the officers who ordered the butcheries at 
Louvain, Dinant, and elsewhere are known. Those 
responsible for the policy of submarining merchantmen 
can be ascertained. The same is true of all the sys- 
tematic breaches of the Hague Conventions, down to the 
use of asphyxiating gases. At the present moment the 
German Government regards all these Conventions as 
meaningless, and breaks them without the slightest 
embarrassment. Take an instance in the case of the 
prisoners. It was laid down at the Hague that captors 
must keep captives properly clad. Our Government 
supplies free clothing to the German prisoners in this 
country. But the German Governnient supplies none 
to its British prisoners in Germany, and relies quite 
openly upon a system whereby we ourselves supply it 
through the American Embassy—so that the British 
Government actually clothes the prisoners in both 
countries ! Of course, the expense is not enormous either 
way, and the meanness of the German attitude strikes 
one more than its atrocity ; but the significant point is its 
barefacedness. Not even a surface homage is paid to the 
Convention. This attitude, which is Germany's now, will 
be everybody’s after the war, unless at its close the more 
flagrant breaches of international law are clearly brought 
into the account. For this reason, and not for any foolish 
vindictiveness, we must hope that their authors may be 
unambiguously punished as such. Otherwise the inter- 
national laws of war, which at present are in a state of 
suspended animation, will not merely become dead, but 


be buried beyond hope of resurrection. 


THE FIFTH MILLION 


OW long, we wonder, will the Executive Com- 
H mittee of the Prince of Wales’s Fund con- 
tinue to defy public opinion and maintain its 
attitude of secret irresponsibility ? Here is a “‘ National 
Relief Fund,” launched by the Heir to the Throne, after 
consultation with the Prime Minister, for the perform- 
ance of a plain public duty—the relief of distress due 
to the war. With the approval of the Cabinet and the 
assistance of various Government Departments the 
widest appeal has been made, through every possible 
channel, to all classes, high and low, from one end of the 
British Empire to the other. The Prince of Wales, it 
has been officially stated, consulted the Prime Minister 
as to the persons to whom the administration should be 
entrusted; and on Mr. Asquith’s advice an Executive 
Committee was formed, containing three members of the 
Cabinet, over whom, at the outset, a young and popular 
Junior Lord of the Treasury was deputed to preside. 
Under such auspices the money rolled in. Within a 
week the unprecedented sum of a million pounds had 
been received ; within three weeks more a second million ; 
before two months had passed a third million ; with the 
fifth month a fourth million ; whilst this week, less than 
nine months since the Fund was opened, the total has 
topped five millions sterling. Never before has the 
Crown been so successfully used as an alms-bowl. 
More than two millions of the money has, we are told, 
now been spent or appropriated ; and we can only hope 
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that much distress has been relieved. What is, however, 
clear is that the administration of the Fund has pro- 
duced widespread suspicion, distrust, and discontent, 
with not a little positive disapproval. Many of those 
experienced in dealing with distress have wrung their 
hands in despair at the way the money was being flung 
about. The Trade Unionists, to whom a special appeal 
was made, and by whom very considerable sums were 
contributed, have, in some cases, flatly refused to collect 
any more. The whole City of Glasgow, which reckons 
that it has itself contributed more than 4 per cent. 
of the entire Fund, is up in arms at the way it has been 
treated, and, with the Lord Provost at its head, is 
ostentatiously diverting all its efforts to a new local 
fund. Yet the Government disclaims responsibility for 
the Executive Committee on which some of its own 
members continue to sit, and which was appointed on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. No question about 
the Fund is even allowed to be put in the House of Com- 
mons. No accounts have been published. No com- 
plete or detailed list has been given either of the locali- 
ties in which distress has been relieved, or of the organi- 
sations through whose hands the two millions have 
passed, or of the purposes to which this large sum has 
been applied. For over six months no information 
whatever was vouchsafed as to what was being done 
with the money. In March last a vague and elusive 
““ Statement ’’ was published by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which avoids details and fails to convey anything 
like a complete or systematic account either of the 
policy or of the proceedings. Upon the action of the 
Executive Committee, for the appointment of which 
the Prime Minister was responsible, the Government 
now maintains a silence which is impressive. 

What we gather from the various Local Government 
Board reports is that soon after the Fund was started 
there was something like a struggle for its administra- 
tion. The Government, whilst leaving the Executive 
Committee to collect the Fund, sought to take over the 
direction of the whole expenditure side, in order to pre- 
vent overlapping and to co-ordinate the work with that 
of existing local agencies for the relief of distress. In 
this struggle, for some unexplained reason, the Govern- 
ment was unsuccessful. What it did was to take over 
for its own Cabinet Committee on the Prevention and 
Relief of Distress, over which Mr. Herbert Samuel pre- 
sides, the sole direction of the relief of “ the civil popula- 
tion.” For this purpose claims have been made by the 
Government on the Prince of Wales’s Fund to the 
amount of about £350,000. This sum has been dis- 
tributed, according to an exiguous scale over which the 
high authorities wrangled for many weeks—unfortunately 
almost entirely in mere family doles—through the four 
hundred Local Representative Committees which were 
formed throughout Great Britain, with a small amount 
through the Local Government Board for Ireland. All 
that can be said for this “‘ emergency relief” is that the 
Local Government Board has resolutely kept it at arm’s 
length from the Poor Law—a significant act on the 
part of the department officially responsible for Poor 
Law administration. The scratch Local Representa- 
tive Committees, which the Government hastily called 
into existence in the first days of war—without definite 


purpose, without any clear instructions, without organi- 
sation, without powers, but also without superior con- 
trol—have “‘ muddled through ” as they severally could, 
dispensing such sums from the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
as the Local Government Board doled out to them with 
such wisdom as their ledding members could command. 
The more intelligently directed work of the Central 
Committee for Women’s Employment, with its “‘ women’s 
training centres’’ and other educationally productive 
work, has, we gather, been so far supported from the 
separate “‘ Queen’s Fund.” 

So far, however, any exceptional distress among 
what is called “the civil population ” has fortunately 
only been temporary and sporadic ; and not much of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund has yet been used or required 
for this purpose. The bulk of the two millions sterling 
has been disbursed by the Executive Committee itself, 
This body, in fact, insisted from the outset on keeping 
in its own hands, without submitting to any control 
by the War Office or the Admiralty, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Treasury, the appropriation of money 
for the soldiers and sailors, and their wives and children— 
these latter being apparently not included among “ the 
civil population.” It is in this way that five-sixths of the 
money has so far been spent ; it is for this expenditure 
that the Government now stonily disclaims responsi- 
bility ; and it is on this side that the gravest distrust and 
discontent has been excited. 

What happened, we gather, was a scramble. Various 
military charities were eager to exploit the happy 
moment, but were, by some zealous promoters of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, begged not to enter into com- 
petition and so spoil what was meant to be “a big 
thing.” If rumour speaks truly, the earlier meetings 
of the Executive Committee were spent in trying to 
stave off demands from these charities, to which, as it 
was represented, definite promises had been given that 
they should have a share if they forwent appeals of 
theirown. Eventually, as we gather, first one and then 
another of these organisations got a large slice out of the 
Fund. It may be observed that no such pledges or 
commitments had been disclosed in the prospectus 
issued by the Prince of Wales ; and if the case had been 
one of a joint stock company, grants out of the com- 
pany’s funds in fulfilment of such undertakings would 
have been illegal. It has not yet been revealed how 
many of these sharing organisations there were, or which 
they were, or how much they accepted in satisfaction of 
claims of which neither the public nor the donors to the 
Fund had any inkling. 

But the most successful beggar was the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families’ Association, which had hitherto 
worked in a small way, distributing in various meri- 
torious charities less than a hundred pounds a day at a 
few score of active centres. At the outset of the war 
the Army Pay Department very naturally broke down 
for the moment, and thousands of “ absent-minded 
beggars” left their dependents without resources. It 
was right of the Prince of Wales’s Fund to jump in to 
relieve this distress, and no doubt the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families’ Association—to those who did not 
realise how imperfect was its machinery, and how in- 
evitably the problem was bound up with the relief of 
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the rest of the population—looked like the right organisa- 
tion. Where the Executive Committee seems to have 
fallen short was in any real grasp of what it was doing. 
When we find the very insufficient machinery of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association at one time 
spending, without supervision or public control, at the 
rate of a hundred thousand pounds a week ; when we 
hear of the Executive Committee of the Fund meeting 
all its demands without considering whether the sums 
doled out to the wives were advances or gifts ; when we 
discover some of the women subsequently receiving 
from the War Office for arrears of separation allowance 
and cashing at the public-house cheques for five and 
seven pounds, which ought, one would have supposed, 
to have been used in repayment of what had been 
advanced to them; when we infer that the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund has even now not secured from the War 
Office any promise to repay the advances which the 
Fund has thus made, and is still merely at the stage of 
hoping that a small part will be returned—no one can 
help feeling that the Government was justified in 
wanting to bring all the issues from the Fund under 
proper control. Unfortunately, this expenditure on the 
families of soldiers and sailors is still going on, some- 
times in supplement of the separation allowance, some- 
times in relief for the wounded, sometimes in temporary 
provision for the dependents of the killed. All these are 
purposes for which the War Office and Admiralty will 
pay, and grants which ought to be refunded. We can- 
not refrain from the conclusion that, as a result of the 
irresponsible private administration on which the 
Executive Committee of the Prince of Wales’s Fund has 
insisted, a large part of the Fund has gone, and is still 
going, in aid of the Army and Navy Estimates, and thus, 
in effect, in relief of the payers of Income Tax and 
Death Duties. 


GERMANY AND GERMAN- 


AMERICA 
Mer stusat HARDEN’S lament over the failure 


or refusal of the rest of the world to think in 

these days as Germany is thinking may be 
applied with especial force to the United States, for there, 
as everybody knows, the German propagandists have spent 
themselves most lavishly, and thither they looked for the 
most important results. If they have been disappointed, as 
undoubtedly they have, the reasons are not at all obscure, 
although to most English people not much is known of the 
character and scope of the German campaign in America. 
In view of Count Bernstorff’s latest move, and its immediate 
failure, a few of the more salient facts may be brought 
together. 

The accepted European view is that an ambassador should 
not be a Press agent, but good European views do not prevail 
in Germany. Count Bernstorff has shown that the two 
characters may be disastrously combined. He has, indeed, 
been the chief offender in America, for it should be said, to 
the credit of his principal colleague, that Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg is not only a more active and resourceful contro- 
versialist, but has made decidedly fewer blunders than the 
ambassador. Dr. Dernburg, by the by, expressly disclaims 
official authority. His titular position is nothing more than 
director of the Red Cross organisation in the United States, 
and when he submits an outline of the terms upon which 


Germany might be prepared to make peace he is careful to 
say that, while he is sure the best German opinion is with 
him, he is speaking “ as a private person, and cannot voice 
in any way official sentiment.” That is an obvious measure 
of ;precaution, but no one imagines that Dr. Dernburg’s 
contentions and suggestions are put forth without reference 
to Berlin. 

«His enterprises are extremely elaborate and extensive, 
and they are not restricted to the newspapers. The Ger- 
man population in several of the great American cities 
is numerous and wealthy enough to support, in normal 
times, an influential vernacular Press, which has been 
considerably augmented since the outbreak of war. New 
York to-day is provided with three or four German dailies. 
Chicago is similarly served, and to these must be added a 
large number of weeklies, in English and German. We 
may take it for granted that the papers printed in German 
fulfil their purpose more or less adequately. They are, at 
any rate, adapted to the German mind, while, speaking 
generally, those which are intended to appeal to the non- 
German-American public reveal the now familiar remote- 
ness of the Teutonic controversialist from ordinary human 
nature. Mr. Hermann Ridder, editor of the Staats Zeitung 
(New York), for example, seems a better hand at his job 
than Mr. Paul Viereck, the young Socialist poet who edits 
the Fatherland. This little paper, which is sold everywhere 
for five cents, makes a weekly assault upon the American 
public. It is not succeeding, and you need not do more than 
glance through a single number in order to understand why. 
Mr. Viereck is not less impotent than the more heavily 
armed champions of Germany, and his paper may be counted 
an asset to the Allies. A nation standing for thoroughness 
above everything is not helped by sloppiness of statement 
and argument, especially when these are coupled with a 
childish temper. Other individual controversialists, happily 
for us, lay themselves open to not dissimilar criticism. 
Professor Miinsterberg, now for some reason silenced, was 
well worth encouraging. His long experience of America 
and his studies of the psychology of American business 
have evidently not done much for his own education. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, however, is usually readable, which is 
more than one can say for Dr. von Mach, who, like Mr. 
Viereck, is equally ready for newspaper writing and platform 
debating. Nothing, you would say, could avail to stop Dr. 
von Mach; and he is so feeble and verbose a disputant 
that American supporters of the Allies cordially express the 
wish that he may continue taking up space in the excellent 
Boston newspaper which has been allowing him a run for a 
few months past. 

The foregoing are the more obvious means employed by 
the German authorities for influencing American opinion. 
They are not, however, the most effective or the most 
dangerous. There is far more political significance attaching 
to such agencies as the German-American Neutrality League, 
which was formed with a great flourish at the beginning of 
the year, although it does not appear so far to have fulfilled 
the hopes of its projectors. Neutrality was in the name and 
the constitution, but no one doubted that the purpose of 
the League was to embarrass the Government by proving 
the power of the organised German vote. But here again 
we have an illustration of German incapacity to read the 
mind of another people. It would be true to say that the 
American public gave comparatively little heed to the 
German system of propaganda until it became evident that 
those who were directing it had resolved to make use of the 
organisation as a definitely German influence in State and 
municipal elections. For many years, it need hardly be 
said, there has been a tendency in this direction. In States 
like Illinois and Wisconsin, or cities like Chicago and Mil- 
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waukee, the political vote must of necessity be complicated 
by the racial issue. That is understood. But it becomes 
another matter when candidates are run as Germans, and 
votes are sought for them on the ground that their election 
would count towards the salvation of the Fatherland. This 
happened the other day in Chicago, where the Democratic 
candidate for the mayoralty, a German named Schweitzer, 
ruined his party’s cause by allowing his backers to placard 
the city with appeals to German patriotism on his behalf. 
Public indignation was aroused ; the loyal American voters 
rolled up, and the result was the transformation of a large 
Democratic majority into the biggest Republican majority 
ever known in Chicago. The plain moral of this event is 
that masses of Americans will be ready to sink their party 
differences the moment they are confronted by an organised 
attempt to run local elections upon international issues. 
Now to English readers the main question is this : How far 
has the German propaganda been successful in changing 
the overwhelming sympathy of the American public with the 
Allies ? Has the immense outpouring of money, through 
the Press and other agenices, and the incessant activity of 
Dr. Dernburg and his associates, done anything appreciable 
in the way of creating a body of pro-German feeling outside 
the large population which is of German stock ? The answer, 
I am convinced, is that it has not. For one thing, the 
average intelligent Amcrican cannot be induced to change 
his mind about Belgium. He may, and in many cases does, 
think that England has made too much moral fuss about 
the technical violation of Belgian neutrality. But the 
fact he cannot get over is the treatment of Belgium and its 
people by the invading army. Belgium, he says, was small 
and helpless, and it has been wiped out. This makes him 
scornful when Dr. Dernburg argues that England’s policy in 
preventing German reservists in America from joining the 
German forces is a more flagitious breach of international 
law than anything of which Germany has been guilty on 
land or sea. And, on the other hand, the realisation that 
the great population of German-Americans have tended to 
show themselves as German patriots first, and citizens of the 
Republic afterwards, has involved a severe shock to the old 
assurance that America is, for the Teutonic elements at any 
rate, the great crucible of humanity, the real melting-pot. 
Nevertheless, it would be foolish to leave the impression 
that Germany’s efforts to impress and transform American 
opinion have been of little or no avail. The important fact 
is here—that, while they have accomplished next to nothing 
among the great mass of the people, which is—racially, 
politically, or socially—against Germany in the present 
struggle, they have produced a great effect upon the German- 
American community, not less than fifteen millions in num- 
ber. It could, no doubt, be demonstrated that German- 
Amcrica is not solidly patriotic. Every enquiring traveller 
in the United States comes across dissentient individuals of 
German birth or parentage. But, broadly speaking, German- 
America is a unit, and the unity has been brought about very 
largely by means of the official German campaign. Left to 
themselves, we may assume, large bodies of German- 
Americans would have been swept into the main current 
of American opinion and feeling. The American atmosphere 
is a powerful solvent, and life under transatlantic institu- 
tions does not encourage affection for systems of govern- 
ment and society such as those of the German Empire. 
The point is that German-America has not been left to itself. 
It has been systematically schooled and cudgelled. It has 
been effectively consolidated through the propaganda which 
has so conspicuously failed with the rest of the population. 
To-day the community is far more united, far more closely 
organised, than it was before the war. German-America, 
an influential German newspaper declared a few months 





ago, did not enjoy much of a reputation before the war ; but 
it is now highly esteemed, for the reason that it represents 
a powerful political foree which may count for a great deal 
when the settlement approaches. We must recognise, as 
America unquestionably does, that, despite the blundering— 
fairly certain to be continued—of Count Bernstorff and Dr. 
Dernburg, the power of German-America may yet prove to 
be, not only an obstacle to the Allies, but a serious embarrass- 
ment to the Government at Washington. S. K. R. 


IRISH FARMERS AND THE WAR 
TT": optimists who thought that the war would 


subdue Irish controversy were long ago 

undeceived. Their discomfiture has been 
completed during the past few weeks, which have wit- 
nessed a renewal of the attack upon the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society. Certainly one had hoped 
that the Co-operative movement—aiming, as it does, 
at increased production—would have been left outside 
party politics during the period of the war. And 
latterly, too, Sir Horace Plunkett had seemed to be 
overcoming a good deal of the political suspicion which 
used to hinder his economic propaganda. His attitude 
during the Irish crisis last year entitled him particularly 
to the respect and gratitude of Nationalists. His 
proposals for a solution of the Ulster question, as com- 
pared with Mr. Asquith’s, paid due regard to Irish 
sentiment and tradition ; and he threw all his influence 
into the scale against Partition at a time when the 
English Unionists, Mr. Balfour at their head, were 
putting forward a demand for the unconditional ex- 
clusion of all Ulster from Home Rule—their avowed 
object being the retention of a British garrison in Ireland 
and the consequent paralysis of Irish nationality. By 
dissociating himself from this project Sir Horace 
Plunkett plainly refuted the main charge that is con- 
tinually brought against him by Nationalists—namely, 
that his work in Ireland has been inspired by, and kept 
subordinate to, the Balfourian policy, which, however 
benevolent in its details, would saerifice every Irish 
interest to the cause of the Union. 

The Freeman’s Journal is again opening its columns 
to criticisms of the I.A.0.S., and in leading articles 
throwing doubts on the sincerity of the leaders of the 
Co-operative movement. The matter is worth noticing, 
not because of the strength of the attacks, but because of 
their weakness. The methods employed are as un- 
pleasing as ever, but the old vigour is lacking. There 
have been several signs of late that the assertiveness 
of the more tyrannical section, the Ascendancy gang, of 
the Nationalist Party is sensibly declining. For instance, 
the tone of Mr. Redmond’s remarks at the recent Volun- 
teer Convention was pleasantly significant and a rebuke 
to some of his colleagues; the Irish leader spoke of 
“those who unfortunately differ from us,’’ but did not 
describe the independent Nationalists as cranks or 
rogues. The revived controversy over the I.A.0.S. 
offers similar encouragement. We cannot say that the 
critics of the I.A.0.S. have mended their manners ; but 
their latest display of temper evidently conceals despair. 

A few months ago Sir Horace Punkett addressed an 
open letter to the Press. The letter, after drawing the 
attention of Irish farmers to their responsibilities in time 
of war, and dwelling with some anxiety on the problem 
of the labourer, brought (very naturally) the achieve- 
ments and possibilities of the Co-operative movement 
before the notice of the public. An association of 
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farmers in County Galway took exception to the letter, 
and, whilst admitting that Sir Horace Plunkett’s pro- 

Is of “ increased tillage and continuous cropping ”’ 
were “ worthy of support,” if “ workable and practi- 
cable,” complained of the references to “ farmers’ 
opinions of the labourers ” and of other “ imputations ” 
against Irish agriculturists as a class. Not much 
interest would have been aroused by the deliberations 
of the County Galway farmers if one of their number had 
not requested that the Government should guarantee the 
farmers their enhanced war profits for a term of years. 
Whereupon a Unionist newspaper in Dublin, friendly to 
Sir Horace, charged the members of the association with 
“ whining ’’ for the help of others and an “ utter want 
of any desire to help themselves.” By way of champion- 
ing the Galway men, the Freeman’s Journal at once 
identified the attitude of Sir Horace Plunkett with that 
of the Unionist organ. 

There was, in fact, nothing in Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
letter or in the eloquent writings of Mr. George Russell 
in the Homestead which should have given offence to the 
most sensitive of farmers. They had put themselves in 
the places of the farmers and seen the difficulties : high 
prices in the supply of raw material, want of horses, 
searcity of agricultural labour due to recruiting and the 
ealling up of reservists. Were the farmers, who before 
worked hard enough, now to be asked to slave? The 
Galway men resented the suggestion that they might be 
disinclined to slave! Mr. Russell, in his pamphlet on 
Ireland, Agriculture, and the War, had shown that while 
the war lasted and afterwards for a time the farmers 
might depend upon an upward tendency of prices. But, 
he argued, grass has borne in times of peace all it can 
do; by this method no increase is possible. The con- 
ditions demand, therefore, an increase in tillage ; there 
are obstacles in the way of it—laeck of knowledge and 
lack of labour—but these the I.A.0.S. claims to be able 
tosurmount. Mr. Wibberley, of the I.A.O.S., has intro- 
duced into Ireland a system called continuous cropping, 
which shows the farmer how he can double and even 
treble his milk production and the number of his fatten- 
ing cattle ; and as regards the lack of labour, this may 
be surmounted by the use of efficient implements and 
power machinery purchasable by means of the co- 
operative societies. 

It is for you at least [wrote Mr. Russell] to enquire into these 
methods. It is, I think I have shown, your obvious duty in a 
great human crisis to play your part in it as men, doing your work, 
the honourable work demanded from you, as soldiers and sailors 
do their less happy but no more necessary duty. . . . Your energy 
or your lethargy in production will not help or hinder one side in 
this terrible conflict . . . those questions of the right or wrong 
of the war which have been raised in certain quarters in Ireland 
do not affect the duty of the farmer as farmer, however much they 
may affect his conduct as citizen or politician. 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s appeals for increased production 
and the spread of tillage were not less tactful than Mr. 
Russell's. Yet the attempt to exploit the war to the 
profit of Co-operation has filled the Freeman’s Journal 
with indignation. Tears are shed over an infringement 
of the party truce. How can Sir Horace, in this hour 
of Europe’s destiny, boast of the merits of Mr. Wibber- 
ley’s system, and so stir up bad feeling among Irishmen 
on the subject of continuous cropping, which is plainly 
a party question ? 

As in earlier struggles, no direct attack has been made 
on the Co-operative principle. The gombeen interest 


professes, indeed, to believe in Co-operation, provided 
that Sir Horace Plunkett—who is (a) a Unionist politician 
in disguise, (b) an idealist with a native incapacity to 





understand the feelings and the needs of the Irish 
farmer—stands aside from the movement. But the 
official organ of the Nationalist Party took up new 
ground in the present controversy, for it began to warn 
Irish farmers against the dangers of over-production and 
to doubt whether the revival of tillage was as desirable 
as people generally supposed. This was an extra- 
ordinary action, seeing that the agrarian agitation with 
which the Freeman’s Journal has been associated for so 
many years reposed largely on the alleged necessity of 
breaking up the grass lands in the interests of Man 
against Beast. Unfortunately, even in those districts 
where the grass lands have been divided among small 
proprietors, there has been little increase in tillage. It 
is to the small farmer who is owner.of his holding that 
Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Wibberley now address 
themselves ; but their work does not oppose itself in any 
way to the movement for the completion of land purchase 
and a further breaking up of the ranches. The Freeman 
in raising a scare about over-production laid itself open 
to an obvious retort. Was it likely that Sir Horace 
Plunkett would be too successful where the politicians, 
also advocates of tillage, had not achieved any success 
at all? That was untenable ground for the critics of 
the LA.O.S., who have now had to return to their old 
position, from which Sir Horace Plunkett appears as an 
agent of the Unionist Party and an opponent of the 
agrarian revolution which is bringing the people back 
to the land and of political reform. 

But the journalistic opposition to the I.A.0.S. is too 
stupid to be dangerous, so stupid that one can hardly 
believe that the writers of the articles really wish to 
harm the cause. Much of it may be attributed to the 
factious traditions of Dublin journalism, which compel 
the Freeman’s Journal to curse whatever its rivals, the 
Independent and the Irish Times, may bless. The real 
obstacle in the way of the LA.O.S. is the suspicious 
conservatism of the Irish farmer. The Freeman's 
Journal may shout that Sir Horace Plunkett is an apostle 
of reaction: no one listens. But the farmers would 
prick up their ears if a rumour were set running that the 
1.A.0.S. was in truth a revolutionary society. Mr. 
James Connolly, one of Mr. Larkin’s colleagues at Liberty 
Hall, has just issued a pamphlet entitled T’he Reconquest 
of Ireland—a rough-and-ready application of Marxian 
theories to Irish history. He reaches the conclusion 
that Irish nationality means nothing if not “ reconquest,” 
the taking possession of the entire country by labour, as 
he puts it, for the Gaelic social system. There are 
therefore but two Irish movements of which the social 
democrats of Liberty Hall can approve, the Gaelic 
League and the I.A.0.S., both of which have been 
accused of reactionary tendencies by the orthodox 
Nationalists. As Mr. Connolly says, the participants in 
the Co-operative movement in agriculture have as yet 
troubled themselves little about fashioning an ideal ; 
but Mr. George Russell, who exchanged such courteous 
gestures with Mr. Larkin during the great Dublin strike, 
has always been eager to find a basis of common interest 
between the workers in the towns and the agricultural 
Co-operative societies. Mr. Russell, it is true, is a free- 
lance, and the I.A.0.S. has no responsibility for his 
utterances ; but these are minor points which need not 
trouble the consciences of our journalists. The tendency 
of Sir Horace Plunkett’s work must be revolutionary, 
since it is approved of at Liberty Hall. There are great 
possibilities in this line of thought. For Liberty Hall, 
as is well known, is one of those independent Irish 
bodies which are supported by “ German gold.” The 
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Freeman’s Journal has already drawn attention to the 
significant fact that Sir Roger Casement was last year 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s guest at Kilteragh. Is not the 
inference obvious? How else shall we account for the 
continued existence of the I.A.0.S. in face of the dis- 
approval of the powers that be. 


ON GOING TO A MUSIC-HALL 
Tome were a few days in last August in the course of 


which Englishmen kept assuring themselves that 

life was real, life was earnest, and that they simply 
could not enjoy going to music-halls while the war was on. 
They still insist that life is real, life is earnest, but after 
dinner they slip into taxicabs and drive off to see Elsie 
Janis at the Palace. It is said that, since the war broke out, 
all France has begun to go to church again. All England 
may be going to church, too, on Sundays: during the 
rest of the week it is certainly going to music-halls. It is 
as though a craving for light had seized men and women— 
an instinctive rather than an intelligent craving for any 
kind of light whatever, whether earthly or heavenly, 
whether the candle at the shrine or the electric glitter of the 
music-hall. Perhaps human nature at its intensest has 
always turned for expression to the church and the music- 
hall or something corresponding to them. Or in the place 
of church and music-hall we might put tragedy and comedy. 
Through the church one achieves a tragic reconciliation with 
life: through the music-hall one achieves a comic recon- 
ciliation with life. It is the difference between loving the 
world because God is good and enjoying the world because 
the Devil is not so bad after all. Frequently the two recon- 
ciliations meet in one bosom. Then we have revelry in the 
church and boy bishops and Mr. Chesterton. The church 
did reverence to the music-hall in the Middle Ages when it 
permitted parodies of the Mass, and an ass before the altar, 
and a congregation that answered “ Hee-haw ” instead of 
“Amen.” This was to recognise with unusual detachment 
that in the heart of man there exist side by side the Christian 
desire to pray and praise and the Fescennine impulse to 
blaspheme. Most men, if we regard their life as a whole— 
at least, ix we regard their youth as a whole before they have 
become professional sidesmen or professional sinners—can 
best be described in a paradox as blasphemers on their 
knees, irreverent worshippers. It seems almost, as they say, 
a toss-up at times whether a man’s next mood will respond 
to “ There is a green hill far away ” or “ And her golden hair 
was hanging down her back.” The Salvation Army tried 
to command our ears by singing the words of the one to the 
tune of the other or by some comparable medley. Jacob’s 
ladder, with its traffic of angels, was for the Salvationists 
pitched between Heaven and, not Charing Cross, but 
Leicester Square. They linked prayer to folly, and a world 
in whose heart prayer and folly were already wound together, 
now fiercely as wrestlers, now harmoniously as tumblers, was 
moved as by something astonishingly real. 

It is only if you accept some such explanation of life as 
this that you can in any way justify the mood that takes 
you into a music-hall at a time when the whole world seems 
a wounded, suffering thing. In the tragic view the world is 
always a wounded, suffering thing. It is the place of death 
rather than the place of life. There is no compensation in it 


but nobleness. It is a place in which children die like the 
month’s flowers, and millions of people never have enough 
to eat, and no house is secure from horror unspeakable. It 
is a world so awful in its events that, if we could only 
imagine the sum of bodily pain and hunger and weariness 
and oppression and violent cruelty and mourning which 





exists in it at any one moment, we might perhaps come to 
look on even the present war as no more than a little scene 
in an immense tragedy. To the completely tragic imagina- 
tion the world is a place through whose cities the black pro- 
cession of funerals never ceases to wind. Its very dust is 
mixed with the crowd of the dead. We cannot build 
without digging into the dust of generations of men and 
beasts and birds and insects and trees and flowers. The 
world wears death like a garment. If we are happy, it can 
only be like children playing among tombs. 

There is something in the human mind, however—some 
comic and reasonable element—which eagerly denies 
this black picture. It rebels against the conception of life 
as a triumph of worms. It insists that the most remarkable 
thing about the world is not that most of the people are 
dead, but that there ‘are millions of people alive. There 
are always more living men than dead men, even at a 
funeral. Consequently there is a comic revulsion against 
the dark poets and prophets and a tendency to mock them 
in the sense of the common man. It is a rebellion of to-day 
against eternity. Rabelais expressed this rebelliousness 
in ‘a multitude of laughing stories. Most of us give it 
more fleeting and commonplace expression by going to a 
music-hall. 

Thus it comes that, even while Europe is turned into 
a slaughter-house, men turn into the Oxford to see Wilkie 
Bard disguised ridiculously as a female beauty-doctor and 
singing “‘ Stewed Prunes and Prisms.”’ Even those who are 
on their way to the business of slaughter and may themselves 
be its next victims enter for a moment to hear the fatuous 
patter of this song. It is, as you may know, the song of a 
beauty-doctor who cures the vice of large mouths by making 
her patients repeat over and over again the words “ Stewed 
prunes and prisms”: 

** Stewed prunes and prisms, 
Stewed prunes and prisms ! ” 
That will make your mouth so small, 
People won’t know you've got a mouth at all. 
You don’t need to study 
The —Ologies or —Isms, 
But just screw up your lips 
Like a solar eclipse 
And say, “* Stewed prunes and prisms.” 
It is rather overcivilised in its humour: it is doubtful if a 
peasant in Attica would have relished the full flavour of it. 
And, indeed, even the Londoner of the end of the world 
prefers the simple humour of Mr. Bard’s conversational con- 
fidences about large mouths above his chorus, which belongs 
in its fancies to the metaphysical school of poetry. But 
in his remarks upon mouths and the other features of the 
human face he gets down to the very sources of comedy. 
Here is the ancient mockery of man with which man has always 
compensated himself for being such an unedifying assortment 
of bones. What is there in these peninsulaed figures of 
ours, from our hair down to the soles of our feet, which has 
not been the cause of ribaldry for ten thousand years ? Ears 
and mouth and nose, hands and feet—we jeer at the handi- 
work of the Almighty almost from the cradle. Who has 
not seen a red-headed schoolboy tormented worse than 
Elisha ? What long-haired student has not suffered from 
the profane wit of mill-girls? As for the human nose, it 
has been so raided with fancies and insults since the begin- 
ning of things that at one time in a more careless world we 
had thoughts of making an anthology of the jests about it 
in anecdote and literature. Among them we would, perhaps, 
give pride of place to the Eastern story of the man whose 
nose was so large that, when his friends met him, they used 
to ask, “‘ How are you both?” Mr. Wilkie Bard does not 
achieve any such fantastic delicacy of humour as this, but 
he outrages the human face with considerable success for a 
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Cockney audience. He tells of the lady with the large mouth 
who kept saying “‘ Stewed prunes and prisms” till her 
mouth became so small that she had to open it with a shoe- 
horn in order to eat a banana. A man rises in the dress- 
circle to ask advice about lessening the size of his mouth, 
and Mr. Bard assaults each of his features in turn with 
grotesque comparisons. ‘‘ Your nose—what did you call 
your nose ?” asks Mr. Bard. ‘“‘ Greco-Roman,” replies 
the man proudly. ‘ Graeco-Roman ? ” comments Mr. Bard ; 
“JT should have called it catch-as-catch-can.” ‘* But,” 
protests the interruptor, “I only rose to ask your advice 
about my mouth. I’m not asking you to take my face as a 
whole.” ‘* Not take your face asa hole ? Then don’t open 
your mouth, old chap,” retorts the orange-haired lady in the 
Medici collar. And if it had been Aristophanes there could 
not have been more laughter. This is the swift dialogue of 
abuse, like the shying of stones at bottles, to which men 
return with bandaged heads in the intervals of battle. It 
is a part of the everlasting defiance of death. It is defiance 
of death, perhaps, by forgetting it. But we doubt whether, 
even if every lamp in the music-halls were shaped like a 
death’s-head, and the motto on the curtain, instead of bidding 
ladies remove their hats, bade them remember that they 
must one day die, the same crowds would not gather in 
them with the same merriment. 

But there is more in the modern music-hall than the 
ancient red-nosed parody of life. Mr. Wilkie Bard and 
Mr. George Robey, indeed, belong rather to the world of 
Victoria than to these days of rag-time. We have become 
more orgiastic in our tastes. We like to fill our eyes with 
dancing and juggling. We enjoy a world that is moved 
violently—a world that is whirled. We cannot resist 
acrobats tearing about like runaway animals in each other’s 
grip. This is the reward of meat and wine. It allows us to 
go nine-tenths asleep in our stalls and keeps the remaining 
tenth of each of us—the tenth that the replete man cherishes 
—pleasantly alive. But neither is this a complete account 
of the modern music-hall. The audience does not consist 
wholly of Bacchanals escaped from the day’s work and the 
day’s pleasure. Since one-act plays were allowed in them, 
the music-halls have become in one aspect of no more 
significance than the Family Herald. They have become 
less and less a resort of satyrs and more and more a resort of 
respectable tired people. In the result, the music-hall has 
had to adapt itself to the tastes of a triple audience with the 
low comedy of songs, the bright sensualism of dancers and 
jugglers, and the representation of amusing stories. That a 
mingling of the low comedy and the bright sensualism, varied 
with insulting and at times mildly ribald conversations, is most 
to the public taste just at the moment is suggested by the 
success of the Passing Show at the Palace, where Elsie Janis 
proves herself sucha charming maid-of-all-work of the 
music-hall arts. Here certainly is something delightfully 
done, though whether St. Francis or St. Theresa would have 
thought it worth doing at all may be doubted. We tried 
the other evening, when Wilkie Bard called on the audience 
at the Oxford to join in the chorus of “ Stewed prunes and 
prisms * to picture the behaviour of a company of the saints 
faced with a similar invitation, and the result was disastrous. 
That, of course, may be the fault of the saints. They might 
eye with greater tolerance Elsie Janis dressed as a man, 
Elsie Janis dancing in white in a ring of light, Elsie Janis 
mimicking Harry Lauder singing “ Sister Susie’s sewing 
shirts for soldiers.” But even that is unlikely. This) 
disguised world of the music-halls is rather by way of being 
& compensation for the less perfect of us. It may even be 
4 compensation for the less perfect part in each of us. For 
it is one of the marvellous things of experience that the same 
man may at one moment enter into the green peace of “‘ The 





Lord is my Shepherd ” and within twenty-four hours may 
be listening with shining face some chorus like : 
Let your whiskers grow, 
Let your whiskers grow, 
Don’t waste your time in shaving. 
Pull them out by the roots, 


They'll make laces for your boots, 
And look at the money you'll be saving ! 


That is the paradox with which we began. The desire of 
the moth for the star mocks itself with a million disguises. In 
the day in which this mockery ceases the world will either be 
Paradise or it will be at an end. Meantime the heroic 
tragedies of the world will go on being enacted to a humming 
accompaniment of “ Stewed prunes and prisms.”’ And 
whether it is well or ill, we’re blessed if we know. 


THE PROGRESS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY 


OMMUNICATION was obtained by wireless tele- 
( graphy between the Needles and Poole Harbour 
seventeen years ago. That was reckoned a 
great achievement, but considerable doubt was felt by 
probably the majority of those interested in the science 
as to whether the scope of its practical application could 
be much extended, the difficulties encountered being so 
great. To-day equipments are furnished by con- 
tractors for wireless or “radio” telegraphy for the 
maintenance, under guarantee, of communication by 
day or by night between places a thousand miles apart. 
Nobody is now surprised when messages are exchanged 
between the Eiffel Tower and Washington, nor is it 
impossible for a vessel to receive the time signals from 
Paris in the Persian Gulf. 

According to Sir Oliver Lodge, the science of radio- 
telegraphy is still in its infancy. But this does not 
mean that up to the present time it has not been 
developed on sound lines. Thousands of workers have 
been attracted by the fascination of the subject, and 
their labours have been co-ordinated to a degree that is 
unusual in the case of a young science. Much of the 
advance that has been made is due to the rapid growth 
of “ wireless”’ societies and institutes of “ radio” 
engineers, as well as to the prominence given to the 
subject of radio-telegraphy in colleges and polytechnics. 
The practical pursuit of the science has opened a new 
career to numbers of young men, and it is largely for 
their. benefit that the interesting Handbook* of Dr. 
Erskine-Murray has been written. It has reached a 
fifth edition and differs from the previous one in various 
details, the most considerable addition being in regard 
to the uniform alternating current and shock-excitation 
systems. Although a book for the student of wireless 
telegraphy, and as such authoritative, the explanations 
are so clear and the illustrations so intelligible that the 
general reader may certainly extract a great deal of 
profit from it. 

It is interesting now to recall the early work of Tesla 
and his method of producing electrical effects at a 
distance by impressing oscillations upon the earth. 
Except in the case of air-craft, which cannot, of course, 
be connected to the ground, the antenna is now invari- 
ably joined to earth at its lower end. Indeed, it is only 
possible to transmit profitably over moderate dis- 





* A Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy. By James Erskine-Murray, 
D.Se. 5th Edition. Crosby Lockwood. 10s. 6d. 
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tances without having recourse to the use of the earth. 
But, although the earth is so advantageous, it is difficult 
to form a conception as to the mode in which the high- 
frequency waves travel either within or upon the 
surface of the globe. Scientists are not agreed on this 
point, and further investigation is required to elucidate 
it. It is acknowledged that in wireless telegraphy the 
ether is the medium through which the communicating 
waves pass, and that any matter encountered in the path 
of a wave will absorb part of the energy of that wave, 
and thus contribute to its attenuation. Yet in a 
mysterious way the earth is an aid, or forms an essential 
part of the circuit, so that it is necessary to make a 
substantial connection with the earth by metallic wires 
or plates buried in wet soil, or, when on the water, 
through the iron hull of the ship. 

Many of the difficulties of the wiréless telegraphist 
arise from the atmosphere. The atmosphere is an 
absorber of the energy of the wave and gives rise to 
considerable interference with its propagation. Vapour, 
smoke, and dust offer obstruction to its passage, as their 
particles carry electrical charges, and energy is expended 
upon these particles as the wave travels through them. 
At times the disturbances caused by the inter-actions 
between great masses of these particles, and others of 
opposite electrical sign, or between clouds and earth, 
overpower the wave radiated from the antenna, and 
either obliterate its effect at the receiving station or 
distort the train of waves so as to make a signal 
momentarily unintelligible. There seems to be only 
one benefit derivable from the clouds, in a wireless 
telegraphic sense, and that is that when the clouds are 
in a layer, or stratified, and this condition extends over 
the region between the transmitting and receiving 
stations, the radiation given out into space is reflected 
downwards from the cloud layers with an appreciably 
intensifying effect. In the daytime the electrical effect 
of the sun upon the air is important. The sun is said 
to “ionize ”’ the air, and in so doing to render it more 
conductive and more absorptive of the radiation from 
the antenna. Bright sunshiny days, therefore, are not 
the best for signalling, but cloudy days, and, speaking 
generally, the night-time—when most of the long- 
distance “ records”” have been achieved—is preferable 
to the daytime. But from the radio-telegraphic point 
of view the ideal would be to do away with the atmo- 
sphere altogether. 

Much, however, has been done to eliminate the effect 
of natural atmospheric disturbances, and over ordinary 
distances communication is not now often interrupted 
by this cause. But another difficulty, especially im- 
portant in time of war, is that of artificial or intentional 
disturbances. These also, if they are not too powerful, 
can now to a large extent be eliminated. The signalling 
wave-length may be varied, and such a course may often 
negative the intentional interference of a rival station. 
Or the receiving instrument may be protected by a 
“‘ bye-pass ”’ bridging over it, and having an electrical 
characteristic such that, whilst the disturbing oscil- 
lations traverse the bye-pass, the regular train of signal- 
ling waves take another path and are conducted into the 
proper channel. But when a powerful interference is 
set up within a few miles of a transmitting or receiving 
station, or when “‘ atmospherics” are very forceful, it is 
not possible to communicate in a regular fashion at the 
present time. This is undoubtedly a defect in a wireless 


system as compared with submarine cables, but there 
is no lack of ingenuity in the endeavour that is being 
made to overcome it, and it will not be long before 


immunity from both atmospheric and intentional! dis- 
turbance is secured. 

With the improved methods now employed in the 
generation of oscillations of high frequency in the 
antenna have gone hand-in-hand great improvements 
in the means of “ detecting ” the feeble and attenuated 
etheric waves which arrive at the distant station. These 
have involved an immense amount of scientific research. 
The detector originally employed by Marconi consisted 
of nickel and silver filings loosely disposed between silver 
electrodes within a glass tube. This instrument has 
been practically superseded by the “ crystal” detector, 
which may be of carborundum, galena, zincite, or other 
substances, or a combination of two, held between 
metallic points or plates. Such a detector is both 
sensitive and constant in its nature. But a later device 
is still more delicate and more easily influenced by 
feeble forces. This is the “ionized gas detector.” 
The form invented by Professor Fleming consists of an 
incandescent electric lamp, round the glowing filament 
of which is a circular metal sheet or gauze. To the 
latter is attached one pole of a battery, the other pole 
being connected with the filament. To this combination 
a telephone is connected, and if and when oscillations 
are received in the circuit sounds can be heard in the 
telephone. The sensitiveness of this detector is mar- 
vellous ; and it helps to economise in the expenditure 
of energy at the transmitting station, for it will work 
with more attenuated waves than any of its predecessors. 
There are, of course, many other forms of detector in 
use, the best known of which are described and explained 
by Dr. Erskine-Murray. 

_It is worth noting that much of the surprising 
success of wireless telegraphy as a practical means of 
communication is due not to the machine but to the 
operator. It has been found possible to develop the 
selective faculty of the human ear to an extent previously 
unsuspected by psychological science. The trained 
operator, amid the confusion of many unlooked-for noises 
in his telephone, is able to pick out the sounds which he 
wants and to discard the others. Another point of 
special interest is the attempts that have been made 
since the commercial use of the wireless telegraph 
became established and stations have become multiplied 
to find means of giving a directive effect to the wave 
trains. This would, if practicable, both save unneces- 
sary dissipation of energy in space, and permit of stations 
working in each other’s vicinity with little mutual inter- 
ference. Such a directive effect, perhaps not an entirely 
perfect one, is procured by bending back the antenna in 
a direction away from the geographical position of the 
receiving station. The radiation then becomes more 
intense on the side of the latter than over the rest of the 
area influenced by the transmitting station. This 
plan has been adopted in some of the large Marconi 
stations. Other methods are in course of development. 
We end, indeed, where we began. The science is still 
in its infancy. But while so many important experi- 
ments are still going on it is a very satisfactory sign of 
the great progress that has been already made that 
standardisation of plant is becoming a recognised thing, 
and that a purchaser of, say, a five kilowatt equipment 
knows what he will obtain and how far it will work. 
No better proof of the practical advance of the science 
could be adduced than the fact that there are now 
upwards of three thousand vessels on Lloyd’s Register 
fitted with wireless apparatus, and over five hundred 


stations on land throughout the world. 
E, 0. W. 
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Correspondence 
THE CARE OF INFANCY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of April 24th Miss Llewelyn Davies records 
the satisfactory progress made in the care of infancy under the 
new Local Government Board scheme, and gives certain reasons 
why more still has not been accomplished. Among other such 
reasons Miss Davies instances ** the unfortunate disagreement of 
the Board of Education with the Local Government Board” as 
the cause of six months’ delay in the issue of the second Local 
Government Board circular; and secondly Miss Davies asserts 
that “* Philanthropic Schools for Mothers (valuable as pioneers) 
have also to some extent thwarted action.” 

As regards the first difficulty, many women believe that the only 
final solution would be the creation of a Board of Health; that 
can hardly be hoped for during the war. But meanwhile all 
workers concerned are most anxious for a clear agreement. At 
this moment it is very doubtful whether an infant consultation 
(to which mothers bring their babies, both in good and bad health, 
for medical advice, but not treatment) should apply to the Local 
Government Board or to the Board of Education. The L.G.B. 
circular of July makes the answer depend on whether “ the aim 
is primarily educational.” But when Mrs. Smith’s baby begins 
to put on weight, who shall say whether we rejoice primarily 
because that means an improvement in Mrs. Smith’s education, 
or in the baby’s health? Another cause of difficulty is that 
sometimes the Local Education Authority (owing to their ex- 
perience of medical care of school children) is keen to have some 
scheme started for medical care in earlier years, while the Local 
Health Authority is indifferent, or even hostile, to any such work, 
whether on a voluntary or rate-aided basis. 

With regard to Miss Davies’s second contention, that voluntary 
societies (valuable as pioneers) sometimes thwart action under 
the L.G.B. scheme, that is surely a rather one-sided view to take 
of the whole problem of the relation of voluntary to rate-aided 
enterprise. If it had not been for voluntary effort (often a very 
up-hill task) in the past the State would never have taken up this 
work. And the towns quoted by Miss Davies, which have 
adopted thorough-going maternity schemes, are precisely those 
where voluntary schemes had already gone furthest. This 
pressure brought to bear by voluntary workers upon public 
authorities is still going on and will, one hopes, soon have results 
in many places. It is worthy of note that organisers paid by 
voluntary subscriptions have been in the last few months actively 
and successfully urging public authorities to take action in this 
matter. Of course there may be instances where a voluntary 
committee who have infant welfare at heart and are running a 
successful Infant Welfare Centre, turn a deaf ear to the plea that 
their work should be taken over by a public body, composed 
entirely of men, which thinks more of keeping down the rates 
than of lowering the infantile death-rate. Such a state of opinion 
will always be rife among local authorities until women (especialyy 
mothers) have the full municipal and national franchise, and till 
party caucuses are willing to rum women candidates. Until that 
time comes it seems idle to talk of volunteer effort in this matter 
as a back number. The L.G.B. circular does not do so; it does 
not discriminate in any way, in the matter of giving grants, 
between voluntary and rate-aided schemes. 

More babies’ lives and more mothers’ healths would be saved 
if those local authorities which do not intend to adopt immediately 
any schemes of their own, would welcome and facilitate the 
schemes initiated by private individuals, instead.of saying to 
them, more or less: “* What are you in such a hurry about ? 
When the war is over and the M.O.H. comes back from the Front 
we ourselves may be going to take action.” Certainly voluntary 
effort has much to accomplish, especially in rural districts and in 
the south of England, where women are not so well organised, 
and the conscience of local authorities is in consequence not so 
well awakened, as is the case in the great industrial centres of the 
north. And it is beyond question that, failing immediate action 
by the Local Health Authority in any district, the promotion of 
a voluntary scheme will make it more likely, not less likely, that 
such action will eventually be taken.—Yours, etc., 

ELEANOR ACLAND 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Srr,—I have no doubt that fear of cost to the rates is the main 
reason why only a few of the Councils have adopted Mr. H. 
Samuel’s Scheme for saving baby lives. It would, I am sure, 
greatly stimulate their action if it was clearly explained to them 
that babies and mothers and expectant mothers, who need 


assistance, have a right to State help through the Poor Law. 
Many will be far more inclined to give relief if they understand 
that there is already the right, and only the machinery is new. A 
still further stimulus will be provided if influential organisations 
in each district will explain to mothers and expectant mothers 
what are their rights under the Poor Law, and will send some 
helper, preferably a woman, to accompany the mother (actual or 
expectant) to the Relieving Officer, and if necessary to the Board 
of Guardians to obtain the medical and other relief which is 
needed. It was explained by Mr. Baron Martin and Mr. Justice 
Erle in Regina v. Mabbeti that it is the duty of a mother to apply 
for relief for her infant if necessary, and that she may be guilty of 
manslaughter if she does not apply. So, also, I think, it is the 
duty of an expectant mother to apply for Poor-Law relief if 
necessary. 

If the applicants are helped (as I suggest) the Board of Guar- 
dians will have to treat them courteously. I admit that there 
are some cases where the Council could and the Guardians could 
not help, but the result will probably be that the ratepayers will 
soon prefer to help all through the Council, and receive contribu- 
tion from the Government, than to pay the whole cost of relieving 
some from the rates, and inflict the stigma of Parish Relief in 
these cases. The application should not be postponed until the 
time of “labour.” In Villiers le Duc, where the Municipal 
authorities succeeded in a most remarkable reduction of infant 
mortality, the expectant mother was encouraged to apply “ before 
the seventh month,” and certainly this practice should be adopted. 
I am quite aware that guardians may meet all applications by 
wholesale and indiscriminate offers of the workhouse, but I doubt 
if they will do so if the applicants are properly supported by 
helpers and vigorous organisations ; and if they do, at any rate 
the organisations can insist upon humane treatment and accom- 
modation. 

I do not suggest application to the guardians where other 
assistance can be given, but I much want to secure that, in every 
district, there shall be some organisation to which the expectant 
mother can have recourse, and which will—somehow or other— 
prevent death or disaster overtaking either mother or child. 

Yours, etc., 
J. THeopore Dopp. 


WHIGS AND SNOBS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN 

Srr,—Surely the reviewer of Sir George Trevelyan’s last volume 
in your issue of January 30th is incorrect in attributing Thackeray's 
remarks about the Whigs to Bagehot. ‘ The most entertaining 
of Victorian critics * never took that loving interest in snobs that 
characterised the author of Esmond and Pendennis, themselves 
both very gentlemanly members of the species. 

In the Book of Snobs, Chapter XXI., “* Are there any Whig 
Snobs?” ‘Thackeray wrote : “‘I say there can’t be many Snobs 
among Whigs ; there are so very few Whigs among men. I take 
it there are not above one hundred real downright live Whigs in 
the world—some five and twenty, we will say, holding office ; the 
remainder ready to take it. . . . Lam not a Whig myself (perhaps 
it is as unnecessary to say so, as to say I’m not King Pippin in a 
golden coach, or King Hudson, or Miss Burdett-Coutts)—I’m not 
a Whig ; but, oh, how I should like to be one!” 

Bagehot, who so admired the altogether unwhiglike Napoleon ITT. 
at the commencement of his career as ruler of France a few years 
after these words were written, was by temperament unable to 
feel the genuine liking for the Whigs that Thackeray had, despite 
his sarcasm. Bagehot might have approved, though he would 
hardly have expressed, the sentiment of Lady Selborne, who was 
reported a few years ago as saying: “‘ The only people opposed to 
Woman’s Suffrage are Whigs, Prigs, and Pigs ! *’—Yours, ete., 

Davip FREEMAN 

Kuala Lumpur, 

Federated Malay States. 


Miscellany 


RUPERT BROOKE 
Rm: BROOKE has died at the Dardanelles. 


The “ facts ” about his life have been given in the 
daily papers. He was a Fellow of King’s and in 
his twenty-cighth year ; he was in the XV. and the XI. at 
Rugby ; he had published one book and some scattered poems 
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and articles; he had travelled in America and the South 
Seas; and on the outbreak of the war he had taken a 
commission in the Naval Division. No amount of such 
facts would give much idea of him; not even when supple- 
mented by phrases about his physical beauty. He had 
about him what one can only describe by romantic words 
like “glamour,” trite, loose, and humbugging though 
such terms may seem. He would have had it if he had 
never written a line and never travelled beyond Croydon ; 
there was a kind of charming self-possession about him 
which made him seem independent of events. Just as one 
saw him, suddenly turning up after, perhaps, a year’s absence 
completely unchanged, and, as it were, resuming the con- 
versation where it had been broken off, so one had pictured 
him as going through the most appalling scenes of carnage 
and coming out with a smile in his grey eyes, with his clothes 
searcely disarranged and pushing back his fair hair with 
his fingers. He had his first taste of war at Antwerp, 
where he lay in the trenches for some days under shell-fire 
from the distant Germans and took part in that strange 
retreat through roads crowded with refugees, under a night 
sky lit with the glare of burning buildings. Then he came 
home for more training, and then he went to Lemnos, where 
he died. 

The newspapers have all referred to his beautiful last sonnet 
(If I should die) which was quoted recently by Dean Inge 
in St. Paul’s. The dean thought it noble, but found “a 
tinge of materialism in the idea” of the dead dust breathing 
out into an alien air the dreams and scents and sounds of 
England. It is a strange way of looking at it; Brooke was 
of course, not preaching a doctrine, but employing a happy 
fancy to express a deep emotion. That emotion had pre- 
viously found expression in the prose essay An Unusual 
Young Man, which appeared in THe New StTaTesMAN 
last August. 

In answer to the word “Germany,” a train of vague thoughts 
dragged across his brain. The pompous middle-class vulgarity of 
the building of Berlin ; the wide and restful beauty of Munich; the 
taste of beer; innumerable quiet glittering cafés; the Ring; the 
swish of evening air in the face, as one skis down past the pines; a 
certain angle of the eyes in the face; long nights of drinking and 
singing and laughter; the admirable beauty of German wives and 
mothers ; certain friends; some tunes; the quiet length of evening 
over the Starnberger-See. Between him and the Cornish sea he saw 
quite clearly an April morning on a lake south of Berlin, the grey 
water slipping past his little boat, and a peasant woman suddenly 
revealed against apple-blossom, hanging up blue and scarlet garments 
to dry in the sun. Children played about her and she sang as she 
worked. . . . But as he thought “‘ England and Germany,” the word 
** England ”’ seemed to flash like a line of foam. 


“* Well, if Armageddon’s on,” he concluded, “ I suppose one 
should be there.” That was a characteristic manner of 
putting it. He would have felt amused and awkward at 
such a sonorous appellation as “ soldier poet.” He was 
courageous, curious, adventurous, but with nothing of the 
pugnacious or the Spartan ; a tolerant, complex, but strong- 
willed, highly refined, civilised man, in love with life but 
willing, for what England meant to him, to leave it. 

He had only begun really to find himself as a writer during 
the last couple of years : one does not know what he would 
have written if he had lived; or even whether, for example, 
he would have ultimately preferred prose to verse. It is 
certain that his note was becoming steadily surer, and that 
his recent writings had been much above the level of the 
Poems of 1911. The technique of these poems was-unusually 
skilful, but some of them were unconvincing. One felt that 
he had not yet learnt to put things down with sincere pre- 
cision ; there was too much about little lonely winds and 
terrible hands, a strain of that frequent kind of sentimen- 
talism which (the line is well enough in its original place) 





always recalls Browning’s “‘ dear dead women, and such hair 
too”; and there were a certain number of poems laying 
stress on the physically disgusting—sea-sickness, slimy 
lips, pendulous stomachs, slobber, and so on. They did 
not really disgust one because they did not ring true; they 
sprang partly from the normal exuberance of youth, partly 
perhaps from a fastidious man’s reaction against a senti- 
mentality that he felt to be a danger. 


You get almost all the weaknesses and some of the virtues 
of his early verse in these stanzas from the poem on a 
funeral feast : 


Their little, dull, greasy eyes will water ; 
They’ll paw you, and gulp afresh. 

They'll sniffle and weep, and their thoughts will creep, 
Like flies on the cold flesh. 


They will put pence on your grey eyes, 
Bind up your fallen chin, 

And lay you straight, the fools that loved you 
Because they were your kin. . . . 


But quieter than one sleeping, 
And stranger than of old, 
You will not stir for weeping, 

You will not mind the cold. 


But through the night the lips that laugh not, 
The hands will be in place, 

And at length the hair be lying still 
About the quiet face. 


‘ 


In one place this desperate “realism” does in a way 
succeed; in the sonnet on Helen and Menelaus grown old, 
a plausible picture of the “long connubial years,” Helen 
grown a haggard scold, Menelaus sacking a thousand Troys 
*twixt noon and supper : 


Often he wonders why on earth he went 
Troyward, or why poor Paris ever came. 
Oft she weeps, gummy eyed and impotent ; 
Her dry shanks twitched at Paris’ mumbled name, 
So Menelaus nagged ; and Helen cried 
And Paris slept on by Scamander side. 


It is cunningly written, and it does not elaborate the bodily 
repulsiveness of old age as much as Villon’s Vieille Heaul- 
miére ; but one could not smile at Villon, while one can at 
this. 

The best things in the book, however, are extremely 
fine and individual; and the best ones are those where 
the greatest difficulties have been attacked. Dining Room 
Tea is one of them: talk and laughter in a room, the lamp- 
light on cup, cloth, flowers, and a sudden vision of the 
“immortal moment ’—motion instantly ceasing : 


I saw the marble cup; the tea 

Hung on the air, an amber stream ; 

I saw the fire’s unglittering gleam, 

The painted flame, the frozen smoke. 

No more the flooding lamplight broke 

On flying eyes and lips and hair ; 

But lay, but slept unbroken there 

On stiller flesh and body breathless. . . . 


The relapse into normal vision is perfectly done: Time 
beginning to creep again, bodies to move, the drifting 
petal continuing its fall to the ground, the broken laugh 
concluding. The Fish, in which he attempts to describe 
the mental experiences of a fish in a river and see the queer 
eddying world of currents and weeds through its eyes, 
is also good, and called for an even harder intellectual 
effort. Thoughts on the Shape of the Human Body makes 
one think by its combination of whimsicality, direct thinking, 
and beauty, of Donne, whose manner of thought rather 
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than of expression is caught. It is a detached survey of 
the human body, especially as an instrument of love making : 
No perfection grows 

*T wixt leg and arm, elbow and ear and nose, 

And joint and socket ; but unsatisfied 

Sprawling desires, shapeless, perverse, denied, 

Finger with finger wreathes ; we love and gape 

Fantastic shape to mazed fantastic shape, 

Straggling, irregular, perplexed, embossed, 

Grotesquely twined, extravagantly lost 

By crescive paths and strange protuberant ways, 

From sanity and from wholeness and from grace. 


He proceeds—the notion reminds one of something 
in Plato—to suggest how much better it would be to 


Grow to a radiant round love, and bear 
Unfluctuant passion for some perfect sphere, 
Love moon to moon unquestioning ; and be 
Like the star Lunisequa, steadfastly 
Following the round clear orb of her delight 
Patiently ever, through the eternal night. 


The most -delightful poem Brooke wrote subsequently 
was The Old Vicarage, Grantchester. It was written in the 
Café des Westens, Berlin. The Old Vicarage was the 
house Brooke occupied when at Cambridge, a little way 
up “ the yet unacademic stream.” 


Du Lieber Gott ! 
Here am I, sweating, sick, and hot, 
And there the shadowed waters fresh 
Lean up to embrace the naked flesh, 
Temperamentivoll German Jews 
Drink beer around ; and there the dews 
Are soft beneath a morn of gold ; 
Here tulips bloom as they are told ; 
Unkempt above those hedges blows 
An English unofficial rose ; 
And there the unregulated sun 
Slopes down to rest when day is done, 
And wakes a vague, unpunctual star, 
A slippered Hesper ; and there are 
Meads towards Haslingfield and Coton 
Where das Betreten’s not verboten. 


“An indictment of Kultur,” we might say in these days. 
It slides into happy fooling as to the comparative demerits 
of the villages that surround Grantchester, and memories 
of the Cam, Byron’s Pool, Chaucer’s Mill, and the Vicarage 
garden : 

And in that garden, black and white, 

Creep whispers through the grass all night 

And spectral dance, before the dawn, 

A hundred vicars down the lawn ; 

Curates, long dust, will come and go 

On lissome, clerical, printless toe, 

And oft between the boughs is seen 

The sly shade of a Rural Dean. 

Till at a shiver in the skies, 

Vanishing with Satanic cries, 

The prim ecclesiastic rout 

Leaves but a startled sleeper out, 

Grey heavens, the first bird’s drowsy calls, 

The falling house that never falls. 


Several lyrics appeared in these columns, some in Poetry 
and Drama (where papers on Donne and Webster also 
appeared), some in New Numbers; and the Westminster 
Gazette published a series of letters from America and the 
Pacific, uneven but with exquisite passages. There were 
some charming sonnets. He frequently played with the 
idea of death ; not in a mawkish, melancholy way or because 
he was naturally obsessed with it, but because it “ lent itself ” 
as material and helped to express a mood. Some of the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. suggested a sonnet renouncing 
the idea of haunting after death the familiar scenes, 
“plaintive for earth.” Rather down a by-way of the air 


he would find “some whispering ghost-forgotten nook ” 
and there : 





Spend in pure converse an eternal day, 
Think each in each, immediately wise, 

Learn all we lacked before ; hear, know and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies, 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away, 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes. 


In another sonnet on clouds are the lines : 


They say that the dead die not, but remain 
Near to the rich heirs of their grief and mirth. 
I think they ride the calm mid-heaven as these 
In wise majestic melancholy train, 
And watch the moon, and the still-raging seas, 
And men, coming and going on the earth. 

But there is no particular “ view of death ” here, “ mate- 
rialistic ” or otherwise ; the dead are merely figures, “* figures 
of speech,” one might say, to express personal affections, 
preferences, and states of mind. To the last perhaps Brooke 
was something of an eclectic; but he was broadening 
and strengthening, and it is impossible to say what a man 
of his intellectual acuteness, sensitiveness, musical per- 
ception, and feeling for words might not have done if he had 
lived. He was a great loss to English literature—what his 
death meant to those who knew him one had rather not 
attempt to express. J. C. Squrre. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 


XII.—Awn ATTackK FROM ZUYDSCHOOTE. 
VERY morning, while we were effectively waking our- 
E selves up at six o’clock (camp time) in the morning 
by burning our tongues with a spoonful of hot 
porridge, the O.C., half-dressed, stood at the black-board 
(borrowed from the Nun’s school) chalking up algebraical 
signs. They read like this A 4, C 6 B® and Z* 6.30 B7, C1 
and A 2 Eléinge, etc., with the name of the man responsible 
for the cars in brackets. We all gathered round to see where 
we had to go; not with much curiosity, because the same 
cars usually go to the same round. My round was nearly 
always Bosinghe and Zuydschoote. In December Bosinghe 
was intact ; towards the end of the month it was beginning 
to be bombarded. One morning, I saw with regret that a 
little house next one of the five stations there, at which we 
called for wounded, was open from top to bottom to the 
street, and the room on the ground floor, where a nice, good- 
natured girl used to give us a cup of coffee, was a heap of 
rubble. Day after day we watched its demolition. The 
church tower had a hole punched through it, and towards 
January it was not uncommon to see as we drove in columns 
of smoke higher than elms among the trees. Some of these 
explosions were whitish, some a yellow black. On such days 
one approached the village with feelings of excitement, 
which might any moment turn into a more disagreeable 
sensation, and one whisked through the streets as quickly as 
possible. Zuydschoote, among the willows, was a skeleton 
of a pretty village from the time I first saw it. There were 
hardly two whole houses left. It was the starting-point of 
constant attacks in the direction of Bixchoote which, though 
not important enough to be mentioned in the bulletins, cost 
many lives and many wounds. Lizerne was not very far 
beyond it, across an open field much pitted with shell-holes. 
For the first time the names of these little places have 
become familiar to people in England, the Germans having 
driven the French line back to Bosinghe last week, and 
attempted, in their rush behind their gas bombs, to take 
Zuydschoote. Twice in December the French, starting from 
there, succeeded in taking a line of trenches, and twice 
they retired, finding them full of water and impossible to 
hold. 
It was on the occasion of one of these attacks that we were 
asked to be on the spot early. It was to take place before 
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dawn. We thought, if two cars were on the spot by seven, 
the bandaging would be over and we should be able to 
remove the wounded at once. When we drove into the 
village the stars were beginning to be washed from the 
sky, and a little colour had come into the grass. The place 
was very quiet; the air was still and cold. Presently a 
surgeon, his white mackintosh showing distinctly in the 
dusk, appeared at the door of one of the cottages. He 
informed us that the attack, so far from being over, was 
about to begin, and that there was nothing for us to do 
except to wait, or come back later. Stop; he thought that 
there were some wounded left over from yesterday at a mill a 
mile or so down the road. Better take them away and come 
back here afterwards. The road to the mill was a narrow 
lane with low hedges on both sides; it ran across some 
water meadows, divided here and there by lines of pollarded 
willows. We had gone about half the way when a dagger of 
white fire, a yard or so long, suddenly leaped from a clump 
of willows, and there was a crash which made one’s whole 
body blench. It was followed by another, and another, and 
another. Half a minute’s pause and presently the dusky 
fields behind us were scattered with winking flashes and the 
shattering whacks condensed into a solid element of uproar 
in which, for the first moment or two, one existed only with 
the confused consciousness of a man who has taken a bad 
header into deep water. Then, as a diver collects himself 
and accounts for his sensations, the confusion, the pressure, 
the noise about his ears, so one rose out of that submerged 
condition into an ordinary awareness, which included, alas, 
an uncomfortable certainty that one was wishing one was any- 
where else. There is, however, a sort of opiate in enormous 
uproar ; it prevents you from imagining you could be any- 
where else. The Germans were replying, it struck me, very 
feebly. I saw the smoke of explosions now on this side of 
the lane, now on that, but I could not hear them. It was 
nothing to what our cannonade must have been to them. 
If anyone wants to know what the ordinary man, unaccus- 
tomed to finding himself on the edge of a little modern battle, 
and bound to remain inactive, feels, I can tell him: “ So this 
is Jt, Am I going to become unbearably nervous?” That 
is the form fear first takes. I was very glad of distraction, 
though in this case it came in a way which held up the cars. 
A long stream of muffled, great-coated figures were hurrying 
across the road in front to the attack, and we had to pull up. 

As they swarmed past the car I shook hands with some of 
them, and bawled “ Bonne chance !”’ The faces of some were 

tense with a kind of exhilaration, others seemed going for- 

ward in a sort of moody stupor. I plunged for handfuls of 
cigarettes (the blessed cigarette which seems never to come 

amiss even before a charge or afterwards, when, perhaps, 

mortally wounded) and handed them till my pockets were 

empty. They smiled and hailed us with any scraps of 

English they could remember. “ Good-night,” “ very 

well,” “ old England,” “ good luck ” ; one Marine, evidently 

very pleased with the idiom, shouted laughing, “ It’s bloody 

cold” ; such was his moriturus te salutat. When they had all 

passed, we pushed on to the mill, a charred black ruin, lying 

on its side with two vanes sticking up like the antenne of a 

gigantic beetle. The wounded were in a stable near by. 

There was no doctor. One of the brancardiers outside thrust 

a handful of pink labels into my hand with names and regi- 

ments written on them, and I went in to tie one on to each 

of the wounded. It was pitch dark in the stable. I stood 

in the door and called out the names from the labels in my 

hand. Sometimes there was a rustle of straw and the 

owner of the name answered ; sometimes another answered, 

** He’s here,” for him. One crawled on all fours into the 

light from the doorway. I tied the labels on to the buttons 
of their coats. Most were “ sitters,” and there was only one 





car full of them. While it was loading up, I walked up the 
mound of the mill with a soldier to watch how the action 
was going. The sky was now pink and gold and blue. 
It seemed very high and serene. The fire of the guns was 
slackening. The horizon in front was bounded by a line of 
trees where white stars were continually blazing and going 
out. “Are those the flashes of the enemy’s guns?” I 
asked. ‘“‘ Either that or our shells bursting. It is hard to 
distinguish them from here ; but I can tell you which kind of 
shell it is makes which noise on its way. There! that’s a 75. 
Listen, that’s our big gun, that humming one.” Our full car 
drove back a different way, and after standing on the 
mound till the booming and whistling had stopped and the 
sky was as peaceful as the empty water meadows beneath, 
I got on the second car and ran back to Zuydschoote, 
where we met some of those already limping bleeding back 
who a short time before had hailed us in the lane. 


Desmonp MacCartnay. 


Music 
BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS 


HE three B’s Festival was promised before the war, 
and I understand that when enterprise became 
risky Henri Verbrugghen, the Belgian conductor, 
made himself responsible for the keeping of that promise. 
Two days of Bach, including the Mass in B Minor; two and 
a half of Beethoven, including the Missa Solennis, Corio- 
lanus, the Fifth and Ninth Symphonies ; one and a half of 
Brahms, including the Requiem, have added up into a week 
of musical interest unequalled in recent years. I am glad to 
say the week has been financially successful and that there 
are plans for next year, a prize being offered for a new native 
work. 

That Verbrugghen is an artist feeling every note must have 
been the reflection after the first concert of those who could 
appreciate his so extraordinary nervousness of phrasing in 
Bach Concertos and Suites. It has been said that his Bach is 
scholastic and unfeeling; on the contrary, his Bach is 
unusually alive. I fancy many people confuse sentimentality 
and feeling, but this, too, might be suggested : Music is both 
a unity and a diversity, and Verbrugghen, whose instinct is 
for rhythm, feels more the common essence and (by com- 
parison) less the moods of music than many conductors in 
this age of Wagner and Strauss. 

His Ninth Symphony, however, did affect one curiously. 
The first three movements sounded casual, indifferent, as if 
everybody was “neat” and stale at the end of the week. 
The Choral Section begins with the presentation of sound, 
the rock out of which form can be hewn; then come the 
references to art, to the first three movements which are 
rejected (and all the more readily if they have been dully 
played); lastly, song is liberated, and we think neither of 
raw material nor of art, but of pure spirit soaring, dancing, 
even capering. Most conductors cannot make the singers 
so much as comfortable in this section, but under Ver- 
brugghen the Leeds Choir, the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and the soloists simply triumphed. The treatment of the 
first three movements (which, of course, we so often hear 
without the choral, and therefore played for all they are 
worth) was not justified; but, if the conductor could not 
make his climax otherwise, it was explained. And I fancy 
that any other shortcomings on his part may be explained 
similarly ; he has a tendency to sacrifice the artist in him to 
the craftsman; he might risk a little more. A great and 
faithful scholar, when he gives inspiration its head he beats 
all others as a poet. L. I. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Oxford University Press has done an interesting 
thing in issuing an Oxford Book of American Essays. 
It is not implied that, on the whole, there is much 
to distinguish American from English essays, or that the 
best essays in the book might not equally well be included 
in an anthology of English essays. As the editor, Professor 
Brander Matthews, remarks, “ Just as Alexandrian litera- 
ture is Greek, so American literature is English.” What is 
more, American essay-writers have, on the whole, kept perhaps 
a closer contact with the English tradition of style, language, 
and form than any other class of American writers. The 
earlier essayists—Irving, for example, and Dana—might quite 
well have been Englishmen, as far as their essays betray 
them. As one goes on a peculiarly American turn of 
speech or humour comes in occasionally ; but our contem- 
porary John Burroughs, with his Idyl of the Honey-Bee, 
might be own brother to Richard Jefferies, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge himself, in the very process of protesting against 
Colonialism in the United States demands a native Kultur in 
the phrases and periods of, say, the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 
* * * 

But it was worth publishing the book here, firstly because 
many of the lesser, but nevertheless quite interesting, 
American essayists here included would be crowded out of a 
more general collection, and secondly as a demonstration 
of the strength of American literature in this particular 
department. Even in a more general way we rather 
tend, as a rule, to under-estimate the American literature of 
the nineteenth century because of our automatic habit of 
mentally comparing it with the rich contemporaneous 
“outputs ” (I apologise for this loathsome word) of England 
and France. As Professor Matthews remarks, “ although 
American literature has not been adorned by so great a 
galaxy of brilliant names as illumined British literature in the 
nineteenth century, it has had the good fortune to possess 
more authors of cosmopolitan fame than can be found in the 
German literature of the past hundred years, in the Italian, 
or in the Spanish.” And the essayists of the U.S.A. have 
done abnormally well. 

* * * 

The selection is very comprehensive. Franklin, Irving, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, O. W. Holmes, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, are represented, as well as Henry James, 
W. D. Howells, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Samuel McChord Crothers, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt’s contribution is not very in- 
spired, perhaps: an earnest plea for Whitman and even 
Futurism based on a study of Dante. ‘“ Dante’s master- 
piece is one of the supreme works of art that the ages have 
witnessed ; but he would have been the last to wish that 
it should be treated only as a work of art, or worshipped only 
for art’s sake, without reference to the dread lessons it 
teaches mankind.” A good many of the essays, English 
enough in expression, are local in reference : the book shows 
the general, and not inexcusable, American traits of self- 
consciousness and self-comparison with other peoples. 
Sense on the subject of Americanism in Literature is to be 
found in Higginson’s essay : he was anxious that Americans 
should be American, but he pointed out that “ originality 
is simply a fresh pair of eyes,” and that the deliberate 
constrained effort to be American was as useless as the 
effort to be French or German. Essays of this serious kind 
are frequent in the book, and depend rather on their matter 
than on their manner for their effect. But one need not 





cavil at their inclusion, for it is a large book and its contents 
range from Franklin’s pathetic Dialogue on the Gout¥and 
Irving’s Lambishly meditative reflections on mutability 
at Westminster to Poe’s highly technical account of how he 
wrote The Raven. No purist would accept this as an essay, 
though it is of normal essay length. But it is an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating and subtle piece of work and one of 
the few accounts we have of the genesis of a work of art in 
the artist’s brain. Whether it is entirely accurate one does 
not know; he may have laid it on a little brutally to shock 
the sentimental when he explained how he started with an 
idea of making an impression of Beauty ; how melancholy 
seemed the most useful tone to adopt ; how a refrain seemed 
the quickest way of getting the atmosphere ; how “ Never 
more ” was selected as the best refrain ; how a non-reasoning 
speaker of the refrain was decided on to avoid monotony ; 
how his first notion as to the speaker required was not a 
raven, but a parrot; and how the climax was written first. 
If he had selected a parrot, the poem would probably have 
had a different complexion, though his power was so great 
that he might even have made a green-and-red Polly an 
emblem and oracle of tragic doom. 
* a * 

Turning over casually, I came upon Wendell Holmes’ 
Bread and the Newspape;, in great part an analysis of national 
and individual feelings in time of war: the nervous restless- 
ness, the inability to read the normal things, and so on. 
** Another most eminent scholar,” he says, “ told us in all 
simplicity that he had fallen into such a state that he would 
read the same telegre hic dispatches over and over again 
in different papers, as if they were new, until he felt as if he 
were an idiot.” Time has not modified the human mind 
here; and I noticed in myself a quickened interest in all 
the references in the *e essays to England, Germany, or war. 
New life and force 1s given to Lowell’s remark, 

Pachydermatous Deutschland, covered with trophies from every 


field of letters, still winces under that question which Pére Bouhours 
put two centuries ago, Si un Allemand peut étre bel-esprit ? 


Lowell did not, however, reserve his investigations for the 
Germans. A little farther on one comes to a story of an 


Englishman : 


During the Civil War an English gentleman of the highest description 
was kind enough to call upon me, mainly, as it seemed, to inform me 
how entirely he sympathised with the Confederates, and how sure he 
felt that we could never subdue them—* they were the gentlemen of 
the country, you know.” 

* * % 

One whole essay is given up to us. It is Irving’s John 
Bull. It is rather sentimental, and his acceptance of the 
conventional Bull as the typical Englishman would be even 
less justified now than it was then. But he appends to his 
description of old manor-houses, old dependents, old wine, 
portliness, quick anger, ancestral elms, etc., a certain amount 
of criticism. He had his views on our chronic desire (as he 
sees it) to volunteer our services to settle our neighbour's 
affairs : 

He cannot hear of a quarrel between the most distant of his neigh- 
bours, but he begins incontinently to fumble with the head of his 
cudgel, and consider whether his interest or honour does not require 
that he should meddle in the broil. Indeed he has extended his rela- 
tions of pride and policy so completely over the whole country, that 
no event can take place without infringing some of his finely spun rights 
and dignities. Couched in his little domain, with these filaments 
stretching forth in every direction, he is like some choleric bottle- 
bellied old spider, who has woven his web over a whole chamber, so 
that a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without startling his repose, 
and causing him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 


But ’tis affectionately spoken. 
SoLomon EaGLe. 


My country, "tis of thee! 


ee ee eee 
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NEW NOVELS 


The German Lieutenant, and Other Stories. By Avucust 
STRINDBERG. Translated by CLaup FreLp. T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. 


Alice and a Family. By Sr. Joun G. Ervine. Maunsel. 6s. 


Marjory Mallory. By Ivan Hopexrnson. T. Fisher 
Unwin. (The First Novel Library.) 6s. 


The German Lieutenant is the only volume of the numerous 
translations from Strindberg (I have not tried them quite 
all) that I have read with pleasure ; in fact, it is the only one 
I have succeeded in reading through. The mood of the 
stories here collected is as far removed as possible from the 
stormy and inconsequent egoism that we not unjustly 
associate with the author’s name. The themes are large, 
simple, and objective; the treatment, though ironic and 
unsparing, is thoughtful and tender; and, even where the 
stories are not very good stories, they are indubitably good 
tracts. The one which gives its name to the collection 
describes how a humane German officer—‘‘ a former clerk 
in the Prussian Geological Survey,” a husband whose 
thoughts are centred in the love of his wife and the approach- 
ing birth of their child, a man utterly alien from violence 
and cruelty in all the sensitiveness and gentleness of his 
nature—finds himself under the military necessity of ordering 
three prisoners, franc-tireurs of the 1870 war, to be shot. 
The strain of this, added to all the other strains of war, 
sends him mad: the long, cumulative suffering, the sudden 
break of the tortured personality, are rendered only too well. 
He is removed to a Swiss asylum, and gradually peace and 
sanity return; but he does not venture to go home. He 
gets his discharge, settles in Switzcrland—and next we see 
him at dinner with a cosmopolitan collection in a pension, 
discussing the ethics of war and peace. All the drama has 
gone out of the story ; there remains only an interesting dis- 
cussion. The false ideals of military glory are attacked : 
the confederation of European States is prophesied: the 
Alabama decision is announced: “ England is the first 
European Power which has appealed to the verdict of 
honourable men, instead of to blood and iron.” And we get 
the moral pointed, inartistically and with abrupt naiveté, 
in the last scene : 

Herr von Bleichroden . . . received one day a summons from Berlin, 
for there were rumours of war in circulation. This time it was Prussia 
against Russia—the same Russia which three years previously had 
lent Prussia its ‘“‘ moral support’ against France. He did not think 
it conscientious to march against his friends, and since he was quite 
sure that the two nations wished each other no ill, he asked his wife’s 
advice what he should do in such a new dilemna. . . 

After a moment’s reflection, she answered, ‘‘ To be a German is more 
than to be a Prussian . . . to be a European is more than to be a 
German ; to be a man is more than to be a European. You cannot 
change your nation, for all ‘ nations’ are enemies, and one does not 
go over to the enemy unless one is a monarch like Bernadotte or a 
field-marshal like von Moltke. The only thing left is to neutralise 
yourself. Let us become Swiss. Switzerland is not a nation.” 


The second story, with a medieval setting, is really a 
fable satirising private property; the third shows how 
society coerces the simple-minded into sin by its false stand- 
ards ; the fourth instances a selfish abuse of the Church’s 
power ; the fifth ridicules the jealousies of property ; the 
sixth is a bitter study of poverty; the seventh, and last, returns 
to the attack on war, summing up the reasons of the Thirty 
Years’ War in the conclusion that if the cause of all the 
ruin and waste and slaughter wasn’t the Augsburg Confes- 
sion—“ it may perhaps have been something else.” To 
those who can bear, at this time, to read of the horrors of 
war for the sake of the sincerity with which they are 
denounced (and this is, perhaps, possible to people of all 
shades of opinion about war) the book should be acceptable. 


Mr. Ervine’s first novel was of such high promise—or 
rather of such high achievement—that I cannot help regret- 
ting he should have lowered his own average by the publi- 
cation of Alice and a Family. Of course, he has a perfect 
right to throw off a triviality of the kind as a side-issue—as 
long as he remembers that his real business is to get back to 
what is not trivial. And yet I cannot feel (I only wish I 
could) that this excuse really covers the case of Alice and a 
Family. For, apart from a few scenes and touches of real 
humour and tenderness, it is not even very good of its kind. 
It is imitative. It has something of Mr. Pett Ridge and 
something of Mr. Neil Lyons—a little also of Mr. H. G., 
Wells : rather, it has echoes of the manner of these writers, 
none of their foree—and of Mr. Ervine’s own force scarcely 
a trace. The plot is scanty (not that that matters in the 
least) : Alice, a managing and clever and kindly but resolute 
girl, takes the Nudds family in hand on the death of Mrs, 
Nudds, pulls their scattered energies together, slaps the 
smaller children, shapes the destinies of the elder boy, 
stiffens the backbone of the irresolute and hazy Nudds pére, 
conducts an intrigue for marrying him to her own widowed 
mother, sets them all up in a shop—and so forth. The 
picture is diversified by a wild, bearded young Socialist, 
moneyed, but resolved to be called “ Bill ” by the proletariat. 
The characterisation on the whole is goodish ; it is true to 
type, it shows insight and sympathy, but it never gets hold 
of one so as to make one really care what happens to the 
characters—and the telling is simply, except in brief inter- 
ludes, not worthy of Mr. Ervine. 

They stood still for a few moments to listen while a man who had 

been jostled by another man informed the jostler at some length of 
his views on the jostler, the jostler’s upbringing, and the jostler’s 
parents, and even some of his remoter relatives. . . . 
There is quite a lot in the book as bad as that, though, of 
course, there is a lot that is better; and, as an admirer of 
.Mr. Ervine’s gifts, I tell him quite frankly that, from him, 
that sort of thing won’t do. 

Mr. Hodgkinson is to be congratulated on a technical skill, 
a maturity of thought, a range of worldly knowledge, which 
—though I do not pretend that they are overwhelming in 
themselves—are certainly not what one expects in a first 
book. Marjory Mallory does not read like the work of a 
beginner at all, except in a few conventionalities and exag- 
gerations here and there. Marjory herself does not grip one, 
but one cannot tell why, for most of the things she says, 
does, or feels are (in the artistic sense) “ right” enougl.. 
She has from girlhood a strong desire to free her soul from 
illusions, to get at the reality of spiritual experience ; and 
her marriage with an egotistic, complacent, ambitious, 
successful Member of Parliament is naturally a protracted 
failure. It is followed by a brief, passionate adventure 
with a distinguished journalist, Tremayne, an authority on 
foreign affairs, a forceful hedonist, who soon begins to be irked 
by solitude @ deux—so that that, with equal naturalness, 
fails too. (A happy ending is kept in reserve.) Tremayne’s 
personality is very vivid, very clear and true, in spite of 
external errors in the description of his position. “If I 
left my present paper, the next morning my sitting-room 
would be filled with editors before I was up,” he says. (These 
journalists of fiction! One pictures Mr. Garvin and Mr. 
Spender racing in taxi-cabs at dawn.) Mr. Hodgkinson 
should not tell us that his characters are clever, or amusing, 
or original, or have “ an extraordinary power of reasoning ©: 
only a Meredith can afford to raise our hopes in that way. 
Nor should he make Marjory, who is in her own person 
and experience a refutation of what she says, indulge m 

cheap generalisations like this : “‘ Women are much nearer 
the beasts than men. Men at least have dreams, they 
think of great, uplifting, selfless things . . « but there 1s 
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scarcely a woman in existence with a thought above her 
clothes.” Nor, again, should he insist that the dull M.P. 
could easily have secured his wife’s affection by beating her. 
But, for all these obvious immaturities, the book as a 
whole is good: full of thoughtful character-study, of in- 
teresting incident, of stimulating detail, and of competent 
writing. GERALD GOULD. 


MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Political Thought from Spencer to To-day. By Exnest 
Barker. Williams & Norgate. (Home University 
Library.) 1s. net. 

Mr. Barker’s volume is as full of zest as of information. A 
complicated development of thought is, in it, unravelled 
skilfully ; tendencies are treated with as much impartiality 
as can possibly be expected where so many of them are still 
matters of urgent controversy ; epigrams, generally just and 
always stimulating, are freely interspersed. More by way 
of illustrating Mr. Barker’s method at its easiest than of 
endorsing his judgment at its profoundest, we may quote : 
“It is unnecessary to criticise Mr. Kidd. His conception of 
human reason and his view of the relations between ‘ indi- 
viduals ’ and ‘ social organisms,’ are curiosities rather than 
contributions to thought.” ‘“‘ Mr. MacDougall, while giving 
a full account of the genesis of instincts that act in society, 
hardly shows how they issue into society. He seems to do a 
great deal of packing in preparation for a journey on which 
he never starts.”” Mr. Barker’s sharpest shafts, however, 
are reserved for Herbert Spencer, that all-too-obvious butt 
of the academic bow-and-arrow. “He never became a 
Darwinian. He had finished his mental development, and 
had sketched the plan of his Synthetic Philosophy, some 
months before Darwin published his theory.” “ Not having 
read systematically, he thought that he was original.” In 
Spencer’s view, government “ must justify its existence by 
existing as little as possible.” His “ account of the function 
of the State is mainly an account of what the State ought 
not to do.” “Spencer, just because he was too Radical, 
and too much a man of ‘ first principles’ and ‘ straight lines,’ 
ended in the Conservative camp. . . . Natural rights are 
the sand of refuge in which the individual buries his head to 
escape a pursuing State.” ‘‘ His writings abound in a facile 
terminology which, while only naming the problems to be 
solved, seems in itself to afford a solution ; and the would-be 
learner always receives such a terminology with gladness, 
particularly when the terms are long.” ‘On the whole 
Spencer suited England; and on the assumption that a 
nation deserves the political theory which it gets, we may 
say that England deserved Spencer.” 

But one Spencer does not make an epoch ; and Mr. Barker 
is even better where he appreciates than when he derides. 
Beginning his work with an enumeration of the subjects 
involved in his own subject (biology, political economy, 
jurisprudence, psychology, history, anthropology) just to 
show that he is not afraid of them, as it were—he proceeds 
to a really fine exposition of T. H. Green’s idealistic political 
philosophy. In that extraordinary man the essentials of 
the greatest idealists were almost reconciled : Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant and Hegel blessed the bed that he lay on, and Mr. 
Barker throws in for us (as in duty bound) their teaching on 
politics. He follows his chapter on Green with one on Mr, 
Bradley and Dr. Bosanquct (both more Hegelian in this 
connection than Green). Then comes Spencer, and after 
him come Huxley (to whose essential contradictions Mr. 
Barker is gentler than need be), Leslie Stephen, Professors 
Alexander and Ritchie, Bagehot and Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. 
Graham Wallas, Mr. MacDougall and Professor Giddings. 
In the chapter on Law the great names are, of course, Sir 





Henry Maine (“ the final upshot of the Historical Method, 
if we turn to Popular Government, seems to be a somewhat 
melancholy conservatism”), Sir James Stephen, Professor 
Dicey (whose “ influence has largely gone towards showing 
us where we stand already ’’) and Professor Maitland (“group- 
persons are real persons ”’). Follow two admirable chapters 
on The Political Theory of Literature and Economics and 
Politics: the latter concerns itself a good deal with Fabian- 
ism, criticises, in some detail, Norman-Angellism, and lays 
its finger on the weak spot in the group-philosophy of the 
Guild Socialist. Roughly speaking, Mr. Barker traces a 
movement, from 1848 to 1880, of laissez-faire tempered by a 
heresy in favour of State control: from 1880 onwards, of 
State control tempered (at any rate latterly) by a heresy in 
favour, not of the individual as against the State, but of t.e 
group. 

A few criticisms occur to us. The implied stricture on 
the legislation protecting Trade Unions does not allow 
sufficiently for the economic injustice against which that 
legislation is a bulwark. The statement that “ Carlyle is of 
modern thinkers the most akin to Plato” is little short of 
absurd. And it is a quite amazing mistake to suppose that 
Fabians (and, apparently, collectivist Socialists generally !) 
put profit on a different footing from rent. Green made that 
discrimination; so do most latter-day Liberals; but 
Fabianism specifically does not. The only ground we can 
imagine for the error is a misunderstanding of a passage in 
Fabian Essays—in Mr. Shaw’s essay on Transition. To 
begin by the expropriation of the landlord, for practical 
purposes, is by no means the same thing as to admit a 
theoretical distinction between land and other forms of 
capital. 


MR. WELLS 
H. G. Wells. By J. D. Beresrorp. Nisbet. 1s. net. 


Mr. Beresford is clearly very much under Mr. Wells’s 
influence. The influence even extends to language: as 
when the critic, in pure Wellsian terminology, refers to his 
subject’s “ appealing urgencies, idealisms and _ fluencies.” 
But he is not bewitched out of his capacity for discrimina- 
tion; he specifically disclaims any desire to weigh Mr. 
Wells’s achievements as against those of his contemporaries ; 
and indeed his preoccupation is rather with Mr. Wells’s frame 
of mind and method of approach to social problems than 
with his qualities gud novelist or gud writer. His literary 
judgments, however, are sound and _ well-substantiated 
where they are given. He emphasises, we are glad to 
observe, the unique merits of the early romances. “ The 
later works have been so defensive and, in one sense, didactic 
that one is apt to forget that many of the earlier books and 
all the short stories must have originated in the effervescence 
of the creative imagination.” Mr. Wells, in fact, was a born 
story-teller, and books like the Island of Dr. Moreau and 
The Invisible Man, “ pure romance set in perfectly natural 
surroundings,” are in their kind unequalled. Mr. Beresford 
the artist enormously admires the skill and charm of 
these books; but Mr. Beresford the reformer inclines to a 
more fervent appreciation of such a “ fantasy ’ as The War 
in the Air, where the novelist has the double purpose of 
telling a fascinating and exciting story and pointing a 
crucially important moral. 

It is the attack on problems, the detachment and broad 
vision which might serve to promote a higher and more 
stable civilisation, that Mr. Beresford most admires also in 
Mr. Wells’s later novels. Naturally he qualifies : he deplores 
an occasional departure from “normal” vision under the 


“ 


influence of temper; and as an artist he prefers to see the 
“‘ essay matter ’’ (as one might call it) organically embodied 
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in the narrative. It is because of its merits in this respect 
that he considers—and we think most people would agree 
with him—T'ono-Bungay the best novel Mr. Wells has 
written. Frequently Mr. Wells’s incidental discourses are, 
from an artistic point of view, altogether too incidental: we 
recall, for example, the long and really powerful South 
African War digression in The Passionate Friends. Such 
passages, interesting and stimulating as they are, are rather 
“stuck on,” and they, so to say, compete rather than 
co-operate with the main narratives. Even, however, in those 
books which are, in form, his weakest, Mr. Wells’s discussions 
are so good that they cannot be regretted; and though 
some, in answer to Mr. Beresford’s remark that he “ has 
given to the novel a new criticism,” might reply that “ to 
that extent it has ceased to be the novel,’”? names don’t 
matter, and Mr. Beresford’s main contention that Mr. Wells 
is invaluable as a critic of institutions and an apostle of 
freer thinking and more humane and beautiful ways of life 
remains undisturbed. 

Man as a social being, capable of development in accord- 
ance with what some people call the will of God, some the 
trend of evolution, some the Eternal Urge, and some the 
dictates of common sense, is Mr. Wells’s chief interest. In its 
pursuit he has great literary gifts to assist him: a com- 
mand, though not an unfailing command, over vivid and 
rhythmic language; a great power of personal appeal, of 
speaking (as it were) as man to man; and a most unusual 
strength and intensity in visualising material objects and 
events, whether remembered, reported, or purely fictitious. 
When he tells you that a thing is going to happen, he tells 
you with such conviction, with such circumstantiality, that 
you believe that he must have “ been there.” Even when 
you recover from the spell afterwards, the impress has been 
left and your outlook perhaps substantially modified. As a 
novelist, propaganda (in the widest sense) apart, he has one 
great defect ; and Mr. Beresford puts his finger upon it when 
he denies him a power of creating genuine characters. He 
ean make brilliant thumb-nail sketches of external charac- 
teristics and tricks ; he can catalogue typical ways of thought 
and deportment of whole classes of men ; and he has plenty 
of passionate feeling. But his characters, generally speak- 
ing, though sometimes galvanised into seeming life by the 
strength of the emotions and dreams he imputes to them, 
are not really organic. One cannot quite believe in them ; 
their thoughts and actions have not the kind of consecutive- 
ness and fundamental consistency that would make them 
seem to live ; and if one looks back on them six months after 
reading about them, one thinks of them as sticks dashed along 
the impulsive torrent of argument or lying about in the vast 
social panorama, rather than as persons one has known, and 
whose joys, successes, and sorrows one has shared. People 
reading a Wells serial would not (one imagines) telegraph 
to him, as they did to Dickens, imploring him “ not to let 
the child die.” But we have no desire for all books to 
resemble each other, and we cannot hope that any writer 
will have all possible gifts. A purely “ literary ” criticism 
of Mr. Wells would, if recognised as merely a sectional 
estimate, be very interesting ; for what it sets out to be, Mr. 
Beresford’s unaffected little book is as excellent as a book so 
short could be. 


RELIGION AND MAGIC 


Alpha and Omega: Essays. By Jane Exvten Harrison, 
LL.D., D.Litt. Sidgwick & Jackson. 38s. 6d. net. 


Through Miss Harrison, relating how she came to specialise 


in Greek religion, the spirit of the age speaks. Bred up a 
strict Evangelical, she soon decided that all theology was an 


empty bore ; she then studied literature and art, and found 
that iri Greek art it was the religious element, and in Greek 
religion the ritual element, that really interested her.® The 
next step, or rather plunge (there is no other word ‘for‘her 
almost frenzied eagerness) was to comparative religion) and 
all the fascinating apparatus of the anthropologist—mana 
and orenda and magic, the mimetic dance of the savage and 
the “ collective consciousness ” of M. Durkheim. Here she 
found self-knowledge; for years she had thought herself 
irreligious, ““ whereas I know myself by temperament to be 
deeply, perhaps almost insanely, religious.” Every age?has 
its peculiar way of thirsting after the waters of life; that in 
our age, and in the case of a learned and piercing 
mind, what slakes the thirst should be contact with 
primitive magic—this is undoubtedly a notable sign of 
the times. 

The fact is that Miss Harrison is in the full stream of what 
she calls the Modern Reaction. In the last of these essays, 
a noble and beautiful, but slightly confused, attempt to 
describe her emotions about the war, she would have it 
that she is only on the bank; but elsewhere she says, 
“the present age is concerned with affirming life as a whole, 
not Reason as the lord of life. By the mouth of its greatest 
philosopher we are told that the next step forward in philo- 
sophy must be not through reason, but through something 
greater—through intuition.” And it is clear that Bergson 
came to her with the force of a conversion, revealing a 
universal significance in her special studies only half-divined 
before. To a mind like Miss Harrison’s, at once active, 
altruistic, and mystical, the appeal of the Bergsonian 
religion is obvious ; for it exalts action over thought and 
instinct over reason, and, by its stress on the personality 
of the race, the evolutionary whole, rather than on the 
individual, it fills the aching void left by the decay of theo- 
logy—the craving to merge ourselves in a scheme of 
cosmic co-operation. But what is its connection with 
magic ? 

That was Miss Harrison’s great discovery. Magic, though 
a mistake, is the protoplasm both of science and religion. 
Not theology, with its clear-cut external gods, but ritual, 
which is organised magic, is the essence of religion; and 
ritual, after all, presupposes only what science does— 
namely, “ an invisible prepotent force on which, and through 
which, we can possibly act.” This force, apprehended 
in the sacramental “ group-emotion,” not to be grasped 
by the reason, what is it but the Vital Impetus of Bergson ? 
And so Miss Harrison’s absorption in savage customs is 
justified ; she finds there not only the essence of religion, 
but also the key to the universe. It is wonderful how much 
fits in—her ecstasy before primitive art, her enthusiasm 
for the Unanimists (Jules Romains is the creator of the 
“ group-soul ” in fiction), her views on the women’s move- 
ment. The reason why her central genecralisation—the 
harmony between our modern standpoint and the idea 
underlying magic—can sweep such various topics into its 
orbit, is that it springs from a necessity, imperiously felt, 
to base the whole of life upon religion. 

This gives tlie book unity and interest, so that it takes us 
by storm, infectious in its fire, insight, and sincerity, allowing 
never a moment’s respite to look for flaws in this “ modern 
standpoint ” which it champions. Yet that were worth 
doing. Of those who have done it, one of the most effective 
is herself a woman, “ Vernon Lee,” who arms in defence of 
rationalism and calls the Modern Reaction “ vital lies.” 
One would like to see a debate between these two queens of 
controversy, the one a Mznad before whom the gods of 
Olympus grow pale, the other a projection from the age of 
Voltaire. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Economics of Efficiency. By Norris A. Brisco, A.M., Ph.D., author 
: of Economics of Business, Department of Political Science, 
College of the City of New York. Macmillan. $2 net. 


This book is, we fear, typical of a mass of American literature on 
economic and social problems, of which the accidents of publishing 
annually project a small sample into the British book market. There is 
no harm in it. Its sentiment is unexceptionable. Its subject-matter 
is of no little importance. But it is—at least for students on this side 
of the Atlantie—of no sort of use. In a series of sixteen chapters, in 
which we discover not one authenticated fact, no single verified experi- 
ment, and a complete absence of statistical data, it provides a con- 
tinuous oe of pious generalities about “‘ the economic need of 
efficiency ” ““machinery and plant,” “ management and labor,” 
“ training fae habits,” * welfare work,” “ industrial accidents,” “ fire 
prevention ”—in which we are told that “ fire results from the mixing 
of a gas called oxygen with things” ! (p.287)—and, at the very end, 
* scientific piecework systems” and “organised labor.” It may 
encourage American manufacturers to seek to make their factories 
efficient, but it will hardly instruct them how to do it. We may take 
as an example the author’s treatment of Trade Unions and piecework. 
He is quite unaware why it is that some Trade Unions are resolutely 
determined to insist on piecework, whilst others—as it happens, a 
minority of the whole—are equally determined opponents of it. He is 
equally at sea as to their attitude towards improvements in machinery 
and “speeding up.’ He mentions the long-continued, cordial en- 
couragement given by the Lancashire cotton operatives to every 
increase in industrial efficiency, but fails to understand that this 
arises not from their superior economic wisdom, but from their success 
in securing themselves against being made to suffer from such improve- 
ments. He pays lip homage to “ collective bargaining,” but does not 
understand what it involves, and accordingly fails to see how nearly 
ali the devices that he commends to employers would almost certainly 
make impossible any “ standard rate’ throughout an industry, and 
would therefore be met, quite rightly, by the resistance of organised 
labour. Some of the advice that he gives to employers is remarkable. 
Do the American workmen really stand employers insisting “on the 
acquiring of proper habits of living” and “that they are fol- 
lowed by their workers”? Can it be true in the United States that 
“ nurses and dietitians to visit the homes of employees and to instruct 
in the proper manner of living and of eating are essentials in large 
business enterprises” (p. 172)? ‘* Nurses should visit the homes of 
employees in order to see that all precautions are taken for an abundant 
supply of fresh air during sleep” (p. 184). What happens to the 
nurse who inspects a steel-smelter’s bedroom to offer this sound advice ? 
“It pays to have a nurse visit the homes of workers and teach their 
wives how to cook food properly ” (p. 280). There is a great parade 
of references to books and magazine articles after each chapter, from 
which we gather that the author is ignorant—to name only books in 
the English language—alike of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s studies 
in Trade Unionism and in the actual experience of much that he 
describes, of Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s World of Labour, and of D, F. Schloss’s 
instructive analysis of Methods of Remuneration, ——s with the books 
of Dr. Marshall and Professor Pigou. 


Richard Jefferies and Civilisation. By Artaur F.TxHorn. Stockwell. 
6d. net. 

This little monograph is less an introduction to the works of Richard 
Jefferies than to the ideas of the whole school of writers to whom the 
externals, at any rate, of civilisation are abhorrent. If it were not for 
the quotations and the direct references to Jefferies, this might easily 
pass for an introduction to some of the views of Shelley, Thoreau, 
Whitman, or Carpenter. With Jefferies the naturalist, the novelist 
(such as he was), the literary artist, Mr. Thorn does not attempt to 
deal. The subject of his study is the sun-worshipper, enjoying com- 
munion with earth and air, revelling in a sort of pagan mysticism, 
refusing to associate himself with a humanity blinded to Nature by 
over-civilisation. The author applies the doctrine enunciated by 
Jefferies, and denounces commercialism quite effectively from his 
standpoint. It was a courageous action on the part of Mr. Thorn 
to write in praise of the ideals of one so remote from the crowded 
happenings of these days ; we trust his booklet will not be neglected. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a falling-off in business, the news from 
Belgium having a depressing effect. It was rather 

a bold thing for the Government of Victoria to ask 

par for the £2,250,000 4} per cent. Bonds offered to the public 
the other day, this being the highest price at which any of 
these new Colonial 4} per cent. Loans have been issued, and 
in several quarters doubt was expressed as to whether it 
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BUCKRAM GILT WITH 
PORTRAIT, 5s. NET 


@, Divided into six sections: (1) War 

Poems including “Lepanto.” (2) Love 

Poems. (3) Religious Poems. One 

for the Times including the “Ode ™ 

Mr. F. E. Smith. yt ie Seba. 
(6) Ballades, 


AUNT SARAH 
& THE WAR 


A TALE OF TRANSFORMATIONS 
WRAPPERS 1s. NET 
TENTH THOUSAND 


@, “Its depth of feeling should make 
every reader proud and gra 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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BY BLANCHE WARRE-CORNISH, 

SHANE LESLIE, AND OTHERS. 
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in colours and nine mounted plates. 
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would all be taken up. The result has, however, justified the 
experiment, the issue having been over applied for. Appli- 
cants for £100 received full allotments, but applications for 
higher amounts were reduced, people who sent in subscrip- 
tions for £1,000 being allotted only £600 of Stock. Like all 
recent Loans of the Dominions, this is repayable ten years 
hence, the Government having the option to redeem the Loan 
in 1920, or any time between that date and 1925. When the 
war broke out the British Government agreed to advance to 
the Dominions and Crown Colonies £38,000,000, and most 
people thought that this was intended to denote that separate 
borrowing would not be permitted. Since the beginning of 
the present year, however, the Colonies have placed over 
twenty millions sterling of their Loans on the London market, 
and the public has readily absorbed these Loans, some of 
which, it should be borne in mind, do not represent fresh bor- 
rowing, but merely the extension or replacement of Loans 
falling due. A considerable proportion, however, of the 
borrowing is for fresh capital expenditure, and as several of 
the borrowing States would be badly crippled if they could 
not go on financing public works in progress, little exception 
can be taken from the Imperial point of view to this stream of 
Colonial borrowing, although the City is somewhat surprised 
at its extent. There is a monotonous sameness about the 
terms of repayment, which are all as indicated above. This 
means that ten years hence there will be very large sums 
falling due for repayment, and whether the borrowers will be 
able to convert their obligations into Loans bearing a lower 
rate of interest between 1920 and 1925 is a question that few 
people will be able to answer with confidence. 
* * * 

Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., the large firm of millers and corn 
and flour merchants, is a Cardiff concern, owning a kindred 
business in Bristol. It has a capital of a million, half in 6 per 
cent. Preference Shares and half in Ordinary Shares. Its 
financial year ends on February 28th, and for the thirteen 
years to 1913 the Ordinary Shares received a dividend of 10 
per cent., with bonuses varying between 2} and 5 per cent. 
The dividend and bonus for the year ended February, 1914, 
amounted to 15 per cent. The report and accounts just 
issued for the year ended February 28th last show that the 
increased price of flour has certainly not occasioned loss to 
this firm of corn and flour millers ; for, after providing for 
depreciation and a bonus to employees under a profit-sharing 
scheme, the net profits amounted to £367,900, as compared 
with £89,400 for the previous year, an increase of something 
like three hundred per cent. The dividend and bonus are 
increased to 20 per cent., large allocations are made to re- 
serve, whilst the balance carried forward is increased by 
nearly £100,000. When war broke out the price of the shares 
was 42s. 6d. The last bargain marked in the shares in 
London was in January, at 41s., but in Cardiff and Bristol, 
where the shares are more actively dealt in, the price has 
increased to 57s. 6d. ‘The company has adopted one of the 
traditional methods of dealing with extraordinarily large 
profits by issuing a further 250,000 Ordinary Shares to exist- 
ing holders at 80s. per share, in the proportion of one new 
share for two owned. If freights remain as they are at pre- 
sent, some of the shipping companies owning tramp steamers 
will have to adopt similar methods of dealing with the huge 
profits they are making. Meantime, shareholders in Spillers 
& Bakers will be able to afford the increase in the price of 
bread. 


* * *x 


A singular anomaly appears in the annual report 
recently issued by the London Chamber of Commerce. One 
would think that this institution, representing trade and 
industry, would always work in the direction of rendering 
commercial interests more powerful in the conduct of the 


country’s affairs; yet, under the heading of “ Diplomatic 
and Consular Services,” in referring to the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, the 
report of the London Chamber of Commerce contains the 
following extraordinary statement : 

“The changes foreshadowed will be generally welcomed, 
but as regards the Diplomatic Service it is to be hoped that 
the ‘ democratization ’ which appears to be in the minds of 
the majority of the Commissioners will not be carried so far 
as to impair the advantages of the present system by which 
our representatives abroad are socially equal, if not superior, 
to those with whom they are mainly brought into contact 
officially in foreign countries.” 

* * * 


Two annual meetings have been held during the last 
few days, in which some interesting remarks were made 
regarding African affairs. At the meeting of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa the Chairman, Sir David Barbour, 
dealt particularly with the position in South Africa, which, 
it is noteworthy, depends largely upon luxuries—e.g., dia- 
monds and ostrich feathers, leaving gold out of the question. 
The war had resulted in a practical cessation of the pro- 
duction of diamonds, ostrich feathers have fallen in price, 
and the South African wool trade was depressed. The 
total exports of the South African Union, which in 1913 
exceeded £69,000,000, in 1914 fell to below £42,000,000, 
and the imports fell from £44,600,000 to £37,880,000. At 
the meeting of shareholders in Elder, Dempster & Co. the 
Chairman, Sir Owen Phillipps, made an interesting reference 
to the trade of British West Africa. The principal export 
from this colony is pine (or palm) kernels. Apart from 
vegetarians, with whom these kernels are a favourite food, 
this product is practically unknown to the general public, 
yet over a quarter of a million tons of these kernels, worth 
over £5,000,000 sterling, are annually exported from British 
West Africa. Hitherto, said Sir Owen Phillipps, practically 
the whole of this business has been monopolised by Germany, 
to which the kernels were shipped, were there treated by 
machinery, and a large proportion then shipped to Great 
Britain. Dealing with the question as to why Germany 
should have captured this large trade from a British colony, 
he said he thought it was principally because German 
farmers were the first to realise the great value as food for 
live stock of the important by-product, palm kernel cake. 
Some of the British milling companies are now putting up 
machinery to deal with these kernels, and it is hoped that it 
may become a British industry. The oil extracted there- 
from is in ever-growing demand for making nut butters, 
but hitherto has been imported almost wholly from Ger- 
many. As in many other industries, the question of whether 
it will prove profitable in this country or not depends upon 
the utilisation of the by-products, and this depends largely 
upon whether British farmers can be induced to use the 
palm kernel cake referred to. In any case, Elder, Dempster & 
Co. are doing their utmost to make the industry a success. 
The steamship Falaba belonged to this company, which also 
lost another vessel, the Nyanga, sunk by a German cruiser, 
and it has three of its steamers shut up in Hamburg. In 
spite of these losses the profits for the year 1914 amounted 
to £326,121 as compared with £807,605 for 1918, and 8 per 
cent. is paid on the Ordinary Shares. The company has 
something like five millions invested in shipping and other 
securities, the shipping investments accounting for about 
four-fifths of that amount, and in view of the enormous rise 
in the value of vessels it should be in a much improved 
position. The Ordinary Shares are not in the hands of the 
public, but the Chairman mentioned that the company had 
no fewer than 10,250 Preference Shareholders and Debenture 
holders. Emit Davies. 
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M. EMILE VANDERVELDE 
WILL SPEAK AT THE 
SAVOY THEATRE, STRAND (By kind permission of Mr. H. B. Irving), 
AT 
3.30 p.m., MONDAY, MAY 10th, 


ON 
The Great Hopes He Cherishes for the Future of Belgium, 
AND 
MISS MARIE BREMA 
has kindly consented to Recite M. Emile Cammaerts’ CARILLON." 





Profite to be Divided between the Fund for Relieving the 

Urgent Needs of the Beigian Soldiers now at the Front (Union 

of Committees, British Gifts for Beigians) and the Women's 
Service Fund of the London Society of the N.U.W.S.8. 


} nancy 10s. 6d. tols. Obtainable from Miss P. Strachey, L.S.W.S., 58 Victoria 
t, S.W.; or at the Savoy Theatre. and at Messrs. Keith Prow:e's and Messrs. 
Seeppell’ s Offices throughout London. 











HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include; 
THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. | 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
i} THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


| 
| 
} * Out of print. 
1 BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
| at regular intervals. The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 
ies of ay Numbers more than one, months ‘a wath 
ude all the aheove ne ences? Bnd mee, 
are double price (1/- each). Theissue o -¥ ‘ta. 4. 1914, 15 out o 
print, but a few copies ot the Supplemen t only Co-operative 


uction—are available at 2, Sirent each 
The Publisher. 10 Great Queen Street, 





onitingsway, w.c. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 
Sehoot York. of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel. 
Central 1565. 


T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author’s MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length ong at ome utmost care and ‘dispatch. 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
h ISS HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 
Many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge. for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
Conbetnar Moderate Fees, inclusive ef Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
ge. 


RUSSIAN UNIVERSITY GENTLEMAN, diplomé, refugee e from 
Belgium, om Russian Lessons. Best references.—W.T., 92 King Henry's 
Road, London, N.W 














TO LET. 
Guipows « (I. of W.).—Lady would Let her well-furnished House 


(two sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, electric light and every convenience) to 
carefultenant. Very reasonable terms for six months or year. Write Box 274, Tur 
New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








The most striking effect of the Was on the Social 





Structure of the United Kingdom has been 





the enormous extension it has given to 





Government Enterprise in the Economic Field. 





On Saturday next, Tue New Sraresman will 
issue an important Supplement on STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE (being 
Part III. of a Report on the various methods 
for the Control of Industry). 


The whole range of public enterprise throughout the 
civilised World is herein surveyed in all its infinite variety. 
The Report, drafted by Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, deals 
also with the way prices are fixed ; the contrast between 
the conditions of employment afforded to the brain working 
Civil Service and the manual workers, and the prospects of 
an extension of public enterprise over the whole field of 
commerce and industry. 


The comprehensive nature of the Report, which runs to 
nearly 40,000 words, is indicated by the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
CHAPTER 
I, GOVERNMENT AS AN ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS 
(a) Communication and Transport. 
(6) Public Health. 
(c) Land Improvement. 
(d) Education and Recreation. 
(e) Banking, Insurance and Internationa] Exchange 
(f) Light, Heat and Power. 
(g) Housing. 
(A) Agriculture and Forestry. 
(i) Mining. 
(j) Industries Subsidiary to Public Enterprise. 
(k) Manufacturing and Distributive Trade. 
() Summary of State and Municipal Industry. 
II, THe CoNsTITUTION OF GOVERNMENTS AS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF CONSUMERS. 
(a) A Geographically Fixed Unit of Administration. 
(6) A Political Constitution. 
(c) The State in Partnership with the Capitalist. 
(i.) The Partnership of Indebtedness. 
(ii.) Control Over Services in Capitalist 
Administration. 
(iii.) Dividing the Net Revenue with the 
Capitalist. 
(iv.) The Partnership in Both Ownership and 
Results. 
(v.) Partnership a Transitional Form. 
III. How Prices ARE FIxep. 
IV. Tue Position oF THE EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 
(a) The Brainworkers. 
(i.) Continuity. 
(ii.) An Assured Standard of Life. 
(iii.) Disinterested Management. 
6b) The Manual Workers. 
(i.) Government Wages. 
(ii.) Continuity of Livelihood. 
(iii.) Methods of Remuneration. 
(iv.) Limitations on Freedom. 
(v.) Discipline. 
(vi.) Participation in the Management. 
V. WHAT HAS BEEN THE WorLp’s Motive For Its 
INCREASING NATIONALISATION AND MUNICIPAL- 
ISATION OF INDUSTRY ? 
VI. Tue Success oF GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, AND ITs 
SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMITATIONS. 


VII. Conctiusions. 





The large extra sale that these Supplements secure often 
results in the local agents being “sold out” within a few 
hours of publication. Copies should, therefore, be ordered in 











advance either from the newsagent or direct from the 
Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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hitsun Conference 
at Barrow House. 


Derwentwater 2 2 a2 





In view of the success of the Conferences of the Fabian Research Department in 


1913 and 1914, it is proposed to hold them again this year, in connection with the 


subjects now under investigation. 


There will be a Conference at Whitsuntide on 


THE TERMS OF PEACE 


now being studied by a special Committee. Leaving 
aside all question of the causes, the conduct, or the 
conclusion of the war, or of the military, territorial, 
or financial readjustments to which it may lead, this 
Committee is seeking to discover and to formulate 
what could be inserted in the Terms of Peace with a 





view to the prevention of future wars. A memoran- 





dum on the lessons to be drawn from the past, both 
as to the immediate causes of the outbreak of wars 
and as to the means so far devised to prevent them, 
is being prepared by Mr. L. S. Woolf. The tentative 
suggestions of the Committee will also be made the 
subfect of discussion. 


Among those who have already signified their 
intention of being present are Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell, Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. E. Richard Cross, 
Mr. L. S. Woolf, and Mr. Emil Davies. 


The following points have been selected for con- 
sideration as appropriate for a Conference extending 
over three or four days :— 


Saturday, 22nd May :— 


1. The machinery for Preventing War; where it 
has succeeded in the past, and where it has 
failed. 


2. The Sphere of Judicial Arbitration in disputes 


between independent Sovereign States. 


Sunday, 23rd May :— 

Questions which cannot be settled by Arbitra- 
tion—how to get them dealt with authorita- 
tively by a Council representing all the 
nations. 

Monday, 24th May :— 

What sanction, other than war, can we give 
to the decisions of a Supernational Judiciary 
and Legislative Council ? 

Tuesday, 25th May :-— 

The Composition of such a Supernational 
Judiciary and Legislative Council. 

It is proposed that the Conference should begin each 
day at 9.30 a.m. with an adjourned meeting in the 
afternoon or evening when required. As the object 
is merely the illumination arising from discussion, 
no resolutions will be passed and no reporters 
admitted. 

Barrow House will be open from Friday, May zist, 
to Friday, May 28th, inclusive. 

The terms, including board and lodging and Con- 
ference fee, will be: single room, 7s. per day, or 
{2 5s. per week; double room, 6s. per day, or 
{1 17s. 6d. per week ; three or four guests to a room, 
ss. 6d. per day, or {1 15s. per week. Hotel accommo- 
dation and lodgings are also available within a mile. 

The Conference is not confined to members of the 
Fabian Society, nor to persons of any particular 
school of thought. 





Members and friends desirous of booking accommodation should apply to the 
Secretary, Fabian Office, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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